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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
————_—__—_ 

With the “Srzctator” of Saturday, October 13th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HERE is not much news this week from the Far East, 
but what there is, is favourable to the Japanese. The 
best accounts of the battle off the Yaloo seem to show that 
the Chinese defended themselves by placing the fleet in a 
V formation, with the great ship, the ‘Chin Yuen,’ at its 
apex; that the Japanese cruisers with their great speed 
steamed round and round them, battering each side in turn, 
while only half the Chinese fleet was able to reply; that the 
Chinese lost two cruisers and two smaller ships, and that the 
Japanese lost none, or at most only one, though a cruiser, the 
‘Makushima,’ was so disabled that she will be replaced. The 
Japanese say they can refit at sea, and are so sure of the 
Chinese defeat that, besides sending seven thousand fresh 
men to Corea, they are sending off a new expedition with 
thirty thousand men on board to a destination unknown, 
unless it be to Colonel Maurice. That cool observer thinks 
he knows, but will not say, lest he should “spoil sport,” so he 
bas only recorded his guess in a sealed paper. We guess 
that the object is to get behind Port Arthur, but we shall know 
in a week, for the troops have embarked. The wildest enthu- 
siasm is manifested in Japan; there is no want of money, and 
it is probable that the Government are buying formidable 
steamers to be converted into cruisers. It seems certain that 
winter will not interfere with the operations until the very end 
of November, and doubtful whether the Japanese soldiery will 
suffer as expected from the cold. 


The reports from Japan still speak of Moukden as the first 
objective of the Japanese Commander-in-Chief. They may 
he publishing this merely as a blind, though Colonel Maurice 
agrees that this would be their best course, but the report is 
made more definite by a story which seems to belong to the 
region of sensational fiction. It is stated that the Japanese 
are tempted by their knowledge that a vast treasure, 
£240,000,000, lies in Moukden, the accumulation of the 
Manchu dynasty in the last two centuries. That reads as 
if it were nonsense, but is not to be so lightly dismissed. The 
Sreat Mandarins do accumulate large stocks of gold bullion ; 
a million & year is not an impossible saving for an Emperor 
of China, and it is quite certain that if the practice of hoarding 
became an Imperial tradition, it would be adhered to. The 








family would borrow, rob, or incur defeat rather than break 
their rule. While, therefore, we regard the amount stated as 
absurd because such a hoard would be missed from the supply 
of bullion, and therefore be visible, we think it quite possible 
that a large mass of treasure of all kinds is accumulated in 
Moukden, where it would be protected from century to cen- 
tury by some special guard. It could, of course, be moved 
before the Japanese arrived, but the Court of Pekin may 
regard Moukden as impregnable. 


Another singular report comes from Vienna, where mer- 
chants profess to have received telegrams declaring that if 
Pekin is threatened, the Court will move to Nankin, the 
ancient Chinese capital. They have even ordered the palaces 
there to be got ready. This was the course recommended by 
General Gordon, and the only objection to it is that it places 
the dynasty among a purely Chinese population, and breaks 
their connection with the desert tribes. The fact, if it is 
a fact, of such a rumour being in circulation in Pekin, 
indicates either that the Chinese have no thought of peace, 
but will carry the war on to the bitter end, or that they are 
hopeless of saving Corea. With the Peninsula in Japanese 
hands, Pekin would be the worst possible capital, for it could 
always be threatened bya Japanesearmy. Nankin is beyond 
the approach of any foreign General; and if supported by 
his subjects, the Emperor could keep up the war for years 
until he had found a General and formed an army. 


The German Emperor appears to be dissatisfied with his 
Polish subjects, or possibly with the aristocratic section of 
them. Speaking at Thcrn on Saturday, his Majesty compli- 
mented the city on remaining thoroughly German, and warned 
the Poles that they could only count upon his favour, “ if they 
felt themselves unconditionally Prussian subjects.” He also 
subsequently warned the Poles that “he could be very dis- 
agreeable ;” while Prince Bismarck at Varzin has declared 
that, in his Polish policy, he thoroughly sympathises with the 
Emperor. The Poles protest that they are eagerly loyal, 
though sore at the practice of refusing them all high appoint- 
ments, and even the higher clergy assert that though they 
dream dreams, they are in action acquiescent Prussian subjects. 
The Emperor’s policy does not seem wise to Englishmen, who 
think the Poles could be conciliated, but the Germans of 
all classes are of a different opinion. They are for “ Prus- 
sianising ” the Polish provinces, securing the land to Germans, 
and generally ruling with the strong hand. They may be 
wrong politically, and certainly are wrong morally, but the 
Poles are very like the Irish, and the concession of perfect 
equality with the English has not pacified the latter. The 
Poles, like the Irish, are longing for independence and for 
the millennium, which, as they think, if they were only inde- 
pendent, would glorify their cold plains. It will be curious to 
observe the effect of the incident on the Polish vote in the 
next Session. Will the Pole be cowed or be savage? 


The nobles in Galicia as well as Posen are evidently alarmed 
by the German Emperor’s attitude towards them, and have 
put forward through the Gaceta Narodowa a rather striking 
argument to prove the loyalty both of Austrian and Prussian 
Poles. They are, they say, devoted as of old to the cause of 
the independence of Poland; but they hope at present to win 
it through the action of the Triple Alliance, which therefore 
they can cordially support. They are, therefore, while 
that Alliance lasts, loyal subjects both to Vienna and 
Berlin. The journal refers, we imagine, to the possi- 
bility that if the great war comes off, and ends in 
moderate advantage to the Alliance, the two Empires may 
reconstitute Poland as a final and effectual barrier between 
themselves and Russia. That is not quite impossible, 
and the defence is certainly clever; but the difficulty 
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of race remains. The Poles are Slavs, and oppressed 
as they have been, sympathise instinctively with the Russians 
whom they understand, rather than with the Germans whom 
they do not comprehend, and with whom they jar at every 
turp. For the present, however, it is well, both for Austria 
and Germany, that their Polish subjects have found a valid 
excuse for abstaining from worrying opposition. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris, a very shrewd observer 
for all his conceit, seems to be thunderstruck with the 
result of the election at Nogent-sur-Seine. This district 
has been represented by M. Casimir- Périer, that is, by 
a Republican of the most Conservative type, for eighteen 
years. On M. Casimir-Périer’s election to the Presidency, 
M. Bachimont, the Mayor, a strong Radical with Socialist 
proclivities, resolved to contest the seat, and on Sunday he 
carried it by a vote of 4,986 to 4,587, the poll being the 
heaviest ever known. The Socialists are in ecstasies, and M. 
de Blowitz angrily predicts that they will in the end carry the 
Chambers, and that the bourgeoisie will then cry aloud for 
some strong Dictator. That view is in accordance with French 
history, but seems a little pessimistic. We wish M. de Blowitz 
would give evidence of any drift of the peasantry towards 
Socialism. Until they are either converted or squared, 
Socialism cannot by constitutional means master France; 
and if they were squared, they would revolt in a year in fear 
for their own properties. 


The Portuguese are in great and reasonable alarm for the 
fate of Lorenzo Marquez, the port at the head of Delagoa 
Bay, and geographically one of the most important points 
in South Africa, It is being threatened by some seven 
thousand Kaffirs, and is defended only by 120 Portuguese 
troops, and a body of volunteers raised from among the 
European residents in the port. The Portuguese believe 
themselves able to keep back the Kaffirs, though they are 
at their mercy, but there is danger that the great chief 
Gungunhama, who has an army of twenty thousand men, and 
is nearly independent, may take advantage of the situation 
both to disperse the Kaffirs and overwhelm the town. 
This would lead to a war between him and the Boers, 
who will not give up their hope of seeing Lorenzo Marquez 
the trading port of the Transvaal, and may perhaps 
lead to important practical consequences. It is a mystery 
to outside observers how the Portuguese contrive to 
keep their settlements in East Africa at all. They have 
scarcely any troops there, and their colonists are counted by 
tens, so that in the event of a rising they have no solid 
strength with which to oppose it, and no reserve to fall back 
upon. Some day or other, probably when Delagoa Bay has 
become all-important, there will be a general massacre in 
Lorenzo Marquez, and either Great Britain or the Transvaal 
will be compelled in the interests of humanity to occupy the 
Colony. 


The slave-dealing case at Cairo has ended in an odd way. 
The two Pashas accused were, it will be remembered, 
acquitted, but the third and greater Pasha, Ali Pasha 
Shereef, lately President of the Legislative Council, has 
confessed, attributing his illegal conduct to neglect. As he 
might nevertheless be acquitted, owing to the doubt whether 
the law was intended to reach purchasers as well as dealers, 
as he is morally innocent, being a Mahommedan, and as he 
is seventy years old, it has been resolved not to prosecute 
him, and “the incident is closed.” It should not have 
occurred. In punishing slave-dealers, the English have the 
support of public opinion, the dealers being the allies of 
stealers, as they also would have if they refused to recognise 
the status of slavery, the Egyptians quite seeing that each 
religion must obey its own laws; but to prosecute Mussul- 
mans for buying slaves strikes the accused as unjust. Weare 
quite as strongly abolitionist as any anti-slavery society, but we 
would move to the end by a slightly different method. A 
slave-catcher is a pirate, and a slave-dealer an accessory to 
piracy; but a slave-buyer, if a Mussulman, is only an 
injurious person whose aim should be frustrated by declaring 
all slaves legally free. 


The Débats, in an article on Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
speech, gives a reason for maintaining two Chambers which 
is well worth consideration. It points out that the tendency 
towards the multiplication of groups and parties makes a 





Second House with a power of veto, more than ever essenti 
to Parliamentary Government. When men vote in favour of 
certain Bills not affecting them, solely that others pact 
turn support their own measures, “the necessity of a nt 
Chamber will be more and more evident.” The tendency of 
Parliamentary groups is to barter their votes, « The Walsh 
and Irish vote with the Labour party for the eight-hours da 
or the Employers’ Liability Bill, for which they care nothin’ 
in order that the Labour party in their turn may pat. 
Welsh Disestablishment or an Evicted Tenants Bill, 
bearing of which the Labour men do not care to study.” 
Thus worked, the Parliamentary system becomes a kind of 
bargaining. ‘‘ To this, after centuries, has come the « Mother 
of Parliaments.” Thatis sound sense. The plan of Political 
log-rolling would alone make an unchecked Single Honse. 
utterly unendurable. 

On Monday afternoon, at Glasgow, Mr. Courtney, address. 
ing a meeting of Liberal Unionists, dwelt upon the im. 
portance of not allowing Home-rule to be overlaid with 
other issues. They must resist the temptation to fall into a 
state of apathy. The Unionists maintained their position on 
the ground of justice to Ireland, and out of consideration 
for the welfare of the people of Ireland. They approached 
the question, not as friends of the landlords any more than ag 
friends of the tenants; they did not approach it as Protes. 
tants more than as Roman Catholics. They did not approach 
it as English or Scotch any more than as Irishmen, but in 
order that justice might be done to all. “In order that 
landlords might have their rights and that tenants might be 
protected in theirs, in order that Roman Catholics might have 
their freedom and that Protestants might not lose their privi- 
leges, it was necessary to bring to the Government of Ireland 
the overruling power, the supreme and instant and active 
interposition of a united Parliament.” There is the tone of 
the true statesman in these words, and also in the passage in 
which Mr. Courtney pointed out that England and Scotland 
had been reconciled under a united Parliament and not. 
under separate Parliaments. 


Mr. Courtney, in the evening, spoke at a public meeting in 
the City Hall. He dealt ably and at length with the question 
of Private Bill Legislation. Why should not the principle of 
circuit be applied? ‘Might not the tribunal be sent to the 
neighbourhood, and so get the work done after an inexpensive 
examination by a permanent body devoted to the work, which 
should labour under fixed rules and at fixed times, without 
any uncertainty as to its principles of action and without any 
doubt as to its capacity for deaiing with the subject.” That 
is per se an excellent suggestion, but it will be strenuously 
opposed on both sides by the men of business, as well as by 
the lawyers. The truth is, the holiday in London, with al 
expenses paid, is a great attraction to those who promote 
Private Bills, and will not be willingly abandoned, especially 
as no one has a very keen interest in pressing the proposed 
reform. For one person who will attack the old system there 
will be ten who will defend it. The only hope is that one of 
the two parties may put the matter on their programme. 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke on Tuesday at a Liberal-Unionist 
Federation Conference held at Leeds. Like Mr. Courtney, he 
insisted on the danger of letting Home-rule fall into the 
background. The shortness of English political memory, and 
our habit of being unable to give attention to more than one 
thing at a time, made the situation a very critical one. “I 
confess that unless we take care, there is some fear that the 
people may forget the one real question, and give a majority 
upon other issues,—a majority which, Iam as sure as lam 
standing here, the Government will at once proceed to use to 
bring Home-rule once more to the front. Home-rule has 
been withdrawn from the stage, but it is always behind the 
curtain.” Social Reform, ended Mr. Chamberlain, was the 
peculiar work of the Unionist party. As a party, they were 
in a better position to carry out Social Reform than their 
opponents. 

On the same evening, Mr. Chamberlain addressed a great 
gathering in the Coliseum, and was received with on 
enthusiasm which seems to have been unusual even for him, 
—no doubt the result of the reaction which has followed “ the 
whirlwinds of abuse” to which he has been exposed. “It is 
absolutely impossible that any human being can be 80 bad as 
Mr. Chamberlain is painted.” That is no doubt part of the 
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jon, but a great deal is due to the love of Englishmen 
ho is both honest and a good hard fighter. Very 

‘.¢ was Mr. Chamberlain’s description of the fight for 
pagent next Session between the various Gladstonian 
po and how an attempt was being made to give it both 
to the Welsh and to the Irish. “So you will see next Session 
that Disestablishment in Wales and the reform of the land 
laws in Ireland are to run in double harness. I think that 
will be a team which will take very delicate driving, and I 
have an impression that of the two horses concerned, it is the 
Welsh horse that will be the most worked, and that will have 
the least beans.” The Labour party is to have the third place 
with proposals brought fresh from the Trade-Union Congress, 
‘each one of which is more absurd, more impossible, and, if 
it were possible, more mischievous than the other.” And 
lastly comes the United Kingdom Alliance with its Bill for 
the abolition of the liquor trade. “I cannot help thinking 
that this horse is only entered to make the running for the 
others.” The weightiest part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
that dealing with the danger of a Single House unrestrained 
by any checks, we have noticed elsewhere. 


for one W 


Mr. W. L. Wilson, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the American House of Representatives, made a 
rather remarkable speech on Thursday to the London Chamber 
of Commerce. He is much more confident than Englishmen 
are of the ultimate victory of Free-trade in the United States. 
For twenty-five years, he says, Americans have followed a 
Chinese policy, have called off their ships from the seas, and 
have tried Protection as it never yet was tried in the history 
of the world. Their motive was a belief that wages and 
profits alike depended upon the taxation of foreign supplies. 
They have learned by experience that this is a delusion, that 
a protected industry does not permanently thrive, that wages 
are highest in the unprotected industries, and that farmers 
cannot sell wheat unless they buy something in return. 
Therefore the new Tariff Bill was passed, which, though not an 
overthrow of Protection, is the first and most difficult step in 
that direction. He believed that the result would be to make 
of American manufacturers dangerous rivals to Europe, for 
they have hitherto been crippled by their internal monopoly, 
which induced them to form combinations, to limit output, 
and to increase prices. 

Poor Mr. Morley! He would govern India or the Colonies 


fairly well; but fate, in setting him to rule Ireland, has given 
him a hard row to hoe. He wants to administer law and 


notoriously sempstresses out of work, and the members are 
therefore false to true principle in not employing them. 
That the wife and daughters do the work without wages, 
only adds to the horror of the transaction. “ Undercutting ” 
is bad enough, but to work for no pay atall! It is positively 
shocking. 


Whenever Lord Rosebery passes by a Scotch burgh, they 
rush out and make him a burgess. This week the people of 
Dornoch and of Tain caught him in company with the Duke of 
Sutherland, and gave them both the freedom of their towns. 
In his speech at Dornoch, Lord Rosebery alluded to the 
Scotch Coal-strike, but held out no hopes of intervention. 
“If you speak of the hopes you entertain towards my being 
able to regulate’ the future of Capital and Labour in this 
country, you impose upon me far too great a responsibility.” 
In his second speech, Lord Rosebery let drop a word of polities. 
“Ifthere was a calm at present, it must not be supposed that 
there was nothing coming in the future.” 


On Thursday, the Central News published a very interesting 
piece of news in regard to the manning of the mercantile 
cruisers, in respect of which an annual subsidy is paid by 
the Treasury. The Admiralty propose that these cruisers 
shall in future be manned by men and officers belonging to 
the Royal Naval Reserve, who will be given a special war 
training on board their vessels. This means that on the 
outbreak of war the vessels on the Admiralty list will be 
immediately available for active service. At present, the 
existing crews would have to be discharged and new crews 
hastily got together composed of men who are total strangers 
to the vessels. The new plan will turn a paper provision for 
war into a real one, and add twenty-six very fast and efficient 
ships to the Fleet. It is to be hoped that the Admiralty will 
go a step further, and as the French do, will keep the guns and 
ammunition on board. Then nothing but a telegram will be 
required to convert the ‘Umbria,’ the ‘ Teutonic,’ and the rest, 
into war-vessels of a very useful kind. 


Surely the price of wheat has touched bottom. On 
Monday last “a good sample of Fen wheat” was sold at 
Sleaford market for 16s. 6d. per quarter, and many excellent 
lots, such as last year would have fetched 25s. per quarter, 
sold at 17s. Prices so low have, it is said, never been recorded. 
It is needless to say that it does not pay to grow wheat at 
that price. The farmer, if he grows wheat, grows it for the 
straw, and treats the grain as an extra which will bring him 





justice, but he also wants the votes of the Irish party which 
distrusts justice and detests law, and between them he 
becomes a feeble administrator. Mr. W. O’Brien has, for 
instance, been complaining that the police encouraged and 
protected a man named Foy, who had been guilty of cutting 
the grass on a farm from which a widow had been evicted. 
The police had not encouraged Foy, and had only protected 
him when assaulted; bat Mr. Morley could not, for the 
votes’ sake, make that plain reply to Mr. O’Brien. So 
he wrote him a long letter in which he, as it were, begs 
his correspondent to see that the police could not 
help themselves, and professes such sympathy with the 
evicted tenant, no doubt a person in a most shocking con- 
dition of poverty, that he thinks the landlord, instead of 
taking his rent, ought to have given her another cow. He 
preaches, in fact, a new form of Socialism, in which every- 


in something in addition. Of course the competition of 
foreign wheat is the cause, but there remains a mystery. 
How can it pay to bring American wheat here, and sell it at 
prices which send English wheat to 17s, when it is admitted 
that American wheat costs 303. a quarter to produce in 
America, and before the carriage to England is paid? These 
are the official figures given in the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. No wonder that the mortgages on American 
land are advancing by leaps and bounds. A Committee of 
the Senate on Agricultural Depression in America recently 
reported that the mortgage-debt on real estate (land and 
houses) “ was equal to a debt of £21 to each person in the 
United States.” If the mortgages still roll up, and prices 
still fall, what will be the end? 


We sincerely regret to hear of the death, at Eastbourne, of 
the second Principal of Owens College, Manchester, who 





body is to be specially favoured if he does not or cannot pay 
his debts. We have said enough of this side of the question 
elsewhere, and have only to ask if the friends of the tenants 
have made a subscription or voted a grant for the unhappy 
woman whose lot they, quite rightly, so deplore. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts hadallowed some of her stablemen to 
paint their stables, paying them, of course, an extra fee. 
The North-West London Operative House-Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Trade Society therefore sent her ladyship a 
letter complaining that there were painters out of work, 
and asking that the job might be given to them. Lady 
Burdett Coutts replies denouncing this letter as mon- 
strous oppression; which is, we think, an exaggeration. 
It was rather an impertinent interference than an oppres- 
Sion, and we regret that Lady Burdett-Coutts did not 
make an obvious and complete retort. Every member 
of the Society with the long name employs his wife 





was also the first Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University, 


Dr. Greenwood, to whose scholarship, energy, tact, and sound 
judgment Owens College really owed its steady rise in the 
esteem of the hardy population of Lancashire and York- 
shire. 
thoughtful and discriminating judge of classical literature, 
and a most experienced and able teacher. But it wasasa 
wise, firm, and yet most courteous administrator that Owens 
College owed him its greatest debt. 1t was from the time of his 
election as Principal that Owens College began to be regarded 
as the centre of academical life for the manufacturing and 
busy North. 


He was a considerable Greek scholar, as well as a 


M. Dupuy has ordered all Prefects throughout France to 


prohibit and prevent bull-fights. That is a rapid as well as a 
complete triumph for the opponents of cruelty to animals. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





and daughters to sew on his shirt-buttons. Now, there are 


New Consols (22) were on Friday, 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


E must recur to the Corean War, though there is no 
exciting fresh news. The British public does not 
yet realise how complete an overturn of all ideas about 
‘Asia, and all policies in which Asia is involved, has been 
effected by what the Japanese have already accomplished. 
The central idea of Europe as to Asia was that the brown 
men and the yellow men were men who had ceased to 
advance or change, whose movement forward had been 
arrested by some still undetected kind of moral paralysis, 
and who would remain as they are, possibly for centuries, 
certainly for a long period of time, at once immobile 
and weak. It followed that the white races who are 
still advancing could deal with them very nearly 
as they pleased, could regulate their commerce, punish 
their departures from Western notions of right, or 
even, if the necessity were great or the temptation 
strong, could conquer them as Russia has done in the 
North, as England has done in India, and as France has 
begun to do in Indo-China. A few more years, an expedi- 
tion or two, and some more treaties, and the whole of Asia 
would be at the feet of Europe to be guided, controlled, 
and in one way or another taxed at European discretion. 
So completely was this idea accepted that it was sup- 
posed to be part of the Providential order of events, 
and grave men even published pamphlets in which 
they showed that if Russia and England would but 
agree, a partition of Asia was by no means incon- 
ceivable. No one dreamed of serious resistance to a 
European Power by an Asiatic Power, especially by 
sea. A small squadron coerced Japan into opening her 
ports. A squadron as small, broke through the defences 
of Taku. Bodies of troops were forwarded across the 
ocean without fleets to convoy them, and the armies 
despatched were, as compared with the numbers to be 
coerced, contemptible. In Eastern Asia especially, Europe 
has never employed on any enterprise however audacious, 
fifty thousand white soldiers. War in Asia has always 
been war with limited liability, undertaken when necessary 
without fear, and without a thought of reprisals. The 
mere idea of ccunteraction, of European cities bombarded 
by Asiatic fleets, of transports destroyed at sea, of com- 
merce interrupted by hostile vessels commanded by brown 
or yellow officers, never entered the white man’s head. 
He was, at all events, except when pursuing a Malay 
pirate or an Arab slave-dhow, alone upon the ocean. 
Suddenly, as it were in a week, the old central idea is 
dispelled, and all the policies based upon it are shown to 
be dangerous or worthless. It becomes apparent to the 
most blind that one Asiatic Power at least is neither dead 
nor moribund ; that it has not only all the strength, but 
all the energy of a European Power; that it can fight 
effectually at a distance from its own shores; that 
it can operate successfully by sea as well as by 
land; that in future in all warlike operations in 
Eastern Asia, it must be reckoned with as if its 
people were white men. Japan cannot be coerced or 
even bullied any more, for no Power could attack her 
without all the labour and expense and risk which would 
attend a European campaign. She has conquered a 
country nearly as large as herself at a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles from her own ports of departure, 
she has fought with the scientific skill of Prussia, she 
has a fleet which, before it was injured in the recent 
engagement, only the British Fleet in the Pacific could 
have defeated. There is nothing to prevent her, if she 
should be content with the conquest of Corea, from 
turning to larger enterprises, from maintaining a policy 
of her own in Asia, from even stripping the smaller 
European Powers, like the Spaniards, Dutch, or Portu- 
guese, of all their Asiatic possessions. Holland, for 
instance, could not keep Java for a year if the Japanese 
wanted it, and were at peace with China. Moreover, her 
opponent, now supposed to be beaten, has also exhibited 
unexpected though inferior strength. Who would have 
thought thirty-four years ago of the French and 
British armies being arrested in the Gulf of Pechili 
by a Chinese ironclad fleet which might drown those 
armies, or failing that, might compel the French and 
British squadrons to steam away to Singapore or 


India to refit? If China, unwarned ang yp; 
could accumulate a fleet like that, what could sh ’ 
in ten years, when she had been warned, and ae do 
misrule had, as regarded means of defence, } sgened 
fectly, as it has already been imperfectly, hacnahe 
termination? Let the present war end ag it > the 
the ablest are hesitating to forecast its result th hrs 
off the Yaloo of itself overturns all that has hitherto 
considered settled as to the Far East. Wholly i 
ideas, wholly different plans, wholly different methods of 
action will have to be sought before Europe is restored rs 
she is ever restored, to her accustomed easy unbrokent 
and fearless predominance in Farther Asia. © The a 
races are not immobile, but can improve, can — 
fighting strength, can use the “resources of gcien "3 
the enchanted armour in which Europe fancies a if 
panoplied for ever,—that is the new fact of 1894, and . 
do not know that it may not prove the greatest fact of this 
half of the century. One thing is certain, that the new ont. 
burst of Japanese energy abroad cannot be unaccom anied 
by new energy at home, that the hearts of the whole race 
will be lifted up, that they will recover originality—the 
basis of which is self-confidence—and that in a few ears 
Europe may find that her deadliest commercial ‘com. 
petitors are the yellow peoples. There is nothing a 
Japanese or Chinese cannot make; our Consular Agent 
says of the former that he has already sufficient of the 
artificer’s skill, and he and his rival alike can liye happil 
on wages that, even with bread at its present price, would 
starve a European. We write of the prospect with no 
pleasure or sympathy, for we foresee, if the yellow race 
arrives at complete independence, an immense set-back to 
the European morale, and possibly immense economic 
suffering for Europe; but the facts are there, and read by 
the light of histury they are great facts. 

We are supposing, for the moment, that the war ends in 
a peace, the Japanese getting Corea, and the Chinese 
getting time to complete or if you will, to commence the 
reorganisation of their fighting power. The war may of 
course take much more surprising turns; the Japanese 
may get to Pekin,—though Colonel Maurice, who has not 
been wrong yet, pronounces that next to impossible; or 
the Chinese autocracy may break down under the weight 
of public scorn, and the whole of the unwieldy Empire 
be thrown into temporary anarchy. It must be remen- 
bered that the Japanese, unlike the European invaders 
of China, really understand the Empire, know where 
the weak places are, know the personages and people 
they are assailing, through and through, and may be 
able to direct their blows as no European General has 
hitherto been able to do. They cannot affect the forces 
of nature, or prevent the Gulf of Pechili from freezing, 
but they may know exactly what would cause an insurrec- 
tion, exactly what effect the fall of Canton would produce, 
exactly what the influence of the dynasty difficulty—the 
dislike between Chinese and Tartars—will be on the 
war. They are wild with audacity, gratified vanity, 
and renewed loyalty to Japan, and they may attempt 
or succeed in enterprises of which Europe, still slightly 
bewildered, does not yet dream; but there will be 
plenty of time to discuss the future. Our point to-day 
is that the result of the war cannot erase, though it 
may exaggerate or diminish, the effect of what has 
already been accomplished. The Island Kingdom, we 
may be sure, will not be conquered, and whether it 
retreats with Corea in its mouth or not, Japan will remain 
a Power able to create a modern fleet, able to work a 
modern fleet, able to throw 50,000 or 60,000 troops as 
good as Europeans upon any point of Asia she pleases. 
What her policy will be, nobody knows any more than 
they know what the policy of China will be if she survives 
the great shock she is receiving, but of her capacity to 
interfere, as if she were a European Power suddenly 
planted in the Pacific, there is no doubt whatever. It 18 
hardly conceivable that she should help either England or 
Russia to conquer Asiatic States, and if she does not, she 
must either resist them or begin conquering for herself. 
In either case, she will be a new obstacle to European 
ascendency. There is the fact to be pondered by those 
who thought Asia was dead, who ridiculed Mr. Pearson 
because he believed her defensive power might yet revive, 
or who smiled at ourselves because we have held that, 
according to history, Asia, though always beaten by 








Europe, always in the end drives Europe out. 
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COLD-BLOODED UNIONISM. 


ERE is a certain cold -bloodedness — about Mr. 
TC urtney’s Unionism which makes it very un- 
po not to say irritating, to many members 
yee rty. He has none of those little artifices 
of ttack and defence which please in the great masters 
pA jitical swordsmanship. They know how to gloss 
oR ps ak Jaces and to cover the slips and mistakes 
ny bordivates by artfully pressing the enemy at his 
f vulnerable point. Again, they occasionally think 
ie harm to bait an opponent for the amusement of 
ns Fong porters. Mr. Chamberlain, and even Mr. Balfour, 
: i 0 Me aight for this or that statesman in the opposite 
pasing and in the phrase of the music-halls, “give him 
Ht » for half-an-hour. Generally, the regular party 
leader does his best to raise a sense of enthusiasm 
among his followers, and to make them feel the ardour 
of battle. Not so Mr. Courtney. He scorns to rely 
on these arts, and entirely refuses to admit that a 
band is a useful adjunct to a regiment, and that men 
fight better for a little pomp and noise. He either 
thinks the people like their Unionism with the chill 
on, or else, which is more likely, does not care 
what they like, but Anows that it is good for them to 
take it lukewarm, and without either salt, pepper, or any 
other form of condiment. This cold-blooded attitude pre- 
vents Mr. Courtney ever hiding any of the weak points in 
his political creed. If his party have blundered, he does 
not try to conceal the fact, but remarks upon it in his 
clearest and loudest tones. He has no more mercy on the 
feelings of his own side than on those of the enemy. 
Indeed, he has less, for though he is anxious to reform his 
enemies, he is still more anxious to reform his friends. 
He is not going to let his party be injured for want of 
a little plain speaking, nor is he going to feed them on 
rhetoric however harmless. Naturally enough, the plain 
man who wants to get a little sport out of politics is apt 
to bea good deal annoyed by Mr. Courtney. “It may be all 
very true,” he grumbles, “ but why didn’t he take it out of 
Blank when he had such a splendid chance, and instead of 
showing us we mustn’t exaggerate the shortcomings of 
our opponents or think that we are infallible.” Some- 
times the grumbler even goes on to question the strength 
of Mr. Courtney’s convictions, and to ask whether he is 
not in reality a very doubtful Unionist. Of course, no 
greater mistake could possibly be made. There is no- 
where a more staunch, because there is nowhere a more 
convinced, Unionist than Mr. Courtney. Suppose Unionism 
were to be abandoned by every one else in the party, Mr. 
Courtney would be found still defending it, entirely un- 
daunted and undismayed by the want of companionship, 
and perfectly confident of the ultimate triumph of the 
se Mr. Courtney’s cold-bloodedness never arises 
rom want of conviction. 

But though Mr. Courtney’s cold-blooded form of 
Unionism has a bad effect in depressing certain of his 
followers, it has a great many compensating advantages, 
—enough indeed, to entirely outweigh all its defects. 
Of Mr. Courtney’s attitude, the astute party man might 
say, as Johnson said of “ Paradise Lost,’’—“ With all 
its faults, I would not have it other than it is.” Mr. 
Courtney’s cold-bloodedness is often of inestimable 
advantage to his followers. When he does make a strong 
Unionist speech, the effect is trebled. No one can say or 
think, “Here is a man who is anxious to make the 
best of a weak case, who is putting his handful of fresh 
goods in the window and concealing a whole houseful 
of rubbish.” Instead they feel how many and how great 
pay why arguments in favour of Vaanen a man 
89 terribly candid, so depressingly fair and moderate as 
Mr. Courtney, does not find it ae to give “+4 
18 party’s case. If ever speeches win votes for the 
Union they will be those of Mr. Courtney. No one can 
a that he merely beats the big sage or that he 
“Splashes up” words to hide his weakness of argument. 
Instead, the Unionist case is displayed with all the 
irresistible force of calm, clear, persistent logic. The cold- 
blooded Unionism professed and practised by Mr. Court- 
- a Raagueg thoughtless and shallow partisans, ae 

&matter of fact the cause could no more spare him 
than it could Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Goschen. Take the 
speech delivered by Mr. Courtney at Glasgow last Monday. 
Itwould be impossible to find a more telling and more unar- 


swerable defence of the Unionist position. In its depth of 
thought and sincerity of conviction it reaches, indeed, a 
very high standard of eloquence. There is no attack upon 
individuals, no use of strong language, no recrimination, 
but before the brush of its remorseless reason the Home- 
rule idols go down like ninepins. It is a complete vindica- 
tion of the main Unionist contention,—the contention that 
Home-rule would be a deep and lasting injury to Ireland. 
Why was it that the Unionists upposed Home-rule? In 
the first place, answers Mr. Courtney, on the ground 
of justice to Ireland itself. His adherence to the Union 
was, he tells us, primarily based upon regard to the 
welfare of the people of Ireland. “When we Unionists 
realised what the history of that island had been in the 
past, when we studied and apprehended the condition of 
parties there now, we could not but feel with what terrible 
consequences Ireland itself might be visited if a separate 
and independent Parliament were set up within that island. 
The necessity of the overruling power of Imperial justice, 
of bringing to the settlement of all disputes that un- 
happily occurred between class and class, and often 
between creed and creed, occupation and occupation in 
Ireland—the necessity of bringing to the solution of these 
difficulties the knowledge, the equity, the judgment which 
was provided in the council of the entire nation was im- 
pressed upon every one who studied with a candid and a 
fair spirit the condition of Ireland itself.” Mr. Courtney 
went on to show how great would be the injury done to 
Great Britain herself by Home-rule. And here he gave a 
signal example of the value of cold-blooded Unionism. He 
did not hesitate to say that the Irish element had been and 
would continue to be a valuable one in the Imperial 
Parliament. That is true; but those who pitch their 
Unionism at too high a point of enthusiasm cannot well 
say so in public. If you have been denouncing the Irish 
Members for their treason to the Constitution—and Heaven 
knows they give cause enough for such denunciation— 
you cannot well turn round and say you are anxious to 
keep them at Westminster for the common good. It is 
difficult enough to feel it in the abstract, and impossible 
for most men to say it when they are face to face with the 
action of the Irish-Members. Yet it wants saying. Mr. 
Courtney was doing a real service to the cause when he 
insisted that the union of Ireland with Great Britain had 
been beneficial to the legislation of the united Parliament. 
“They had not only been brought into contact with a 
quicker, a more agile, and, perhaps, a more ready-witted 
race with different experiences, but they had compelled 
them to be just where otherwise they might, through mere 
ignorance, through mere want of vision, have failed to be 
equitable.” As regards the treatment of the Roman 
Catholic population of Great Britain, especially in matters 
of local administration, and the treatment of the Roman 
Catholic poor in the workhouses in England, and the educa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic poor in the great cities, the 
presence of the Roman Catholic deputation from Ireland in 
the united Parliament had, said Mr. Courtney, “ been the 
security of justice, which otherwise would be wanting, and 
in the absence of which our legislation and our administra- 
tion might have suffered.” This is a very strong abstract 
argument for not revolutionising the Constitution in a 
Federal sense. If we are to have the worthiest govera- 
ment we can for the United Kingdom, we want the 
greatest possible representation of minorities. But this is 
secured to us, in one capital instance, by the fact that the 
Southern Irish Members are all Roman Catholics. But 
though it is easy enough to see this in the abstract, it 
required no little coolness and courage to state it, and 
especially in Scotland, as a reason for maintaining the 
Union. There are thousands of men whose first impulse 
is to answer, “Why, you are stating as a Unionist 
argument the one argument that inclines us to Home- 
rule,—the argument that, if we disentangle our affairs 
from those of Ireland, we shall no more be governed by an 
Irish deputation.” 

Only in one instance did Mr. Courtney desert his cold- 
blooded attitude,—and here with good reason. No one 
who has studied Mr. Courtney’s political career can doubt 
that the thing he most abhors is what, for a want of a 
better term, we must call the element of sordid rowdyism 
in politics,—that which makes the politicians “sweat and 
pinch in pigmy wars,” and call each other “ gutter- 
sparrows” and “‘soupers” and the like. In referring to 








the internal squabbles of the Irish, Mr. Courtney’s 
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cold - bloodedness fairly broke down, and a note of 
lofty contempt and loathing got into his voice,—a sxva 
indignatio which cannot usually be attributed to him. 
“ He was very unwilling,” said Mr. Courtney, “ to go into 
the sordid details of Irish struggles and Irish disputes, 
but even within the last three months what kind of spec- 
tacle of statesmanship had been presented by the leaders 
of the Irish party? He would not pursue that subject 
with any minuteness, but he asked how men who could 
not be trusted to be just to one another could be trusted 
to be just to those whom they regarded as a common 
enemy, men who had no moderation, who forgot self- 
respect, whose language was language which he was glad 
to think they in England and Scotland never dreamed of 
applying to their bitterest opponent.” Mr. Courtney 
must indeed be moved to come so near invective as this. 
And well he may be, for on every ground there is some- 
thing peculiarly loathsome in the spectacle of men who 
profess to be pure-souled patriots, visibly injuring what 
they believe to be their country’s interests in order to gain 
the advantage in a sordid and trumpery quarrel. 





THE REPORTED ILLNESS OF THE CZAR. 


4 ye report that Alexander III. of Russia is ill is 
probably founded upon serious facts. The state- 
ment comes in from all sides, and is not discredited by 
the circumstance that every correspondent has his own 
separate version of the disease from which the Emperor 
is suffering. To-day it is Bright’s disease, yesterday it 
was apoplexy, to-morrow it will be a nervous affection, 
and the day after, internal cancer. That is always the case 
when Royal persons are sick, and in Russia, owing to the 
dangers which attend every succession, the most deter- 
mined efforts would certainly be made to preserve a 
secrecy as to details which, we may add, in the case of 
eminent persons not on thrones, are often published with 
heartless disregard of natural feeling. What is it to any- 
body why the Comte de Paris died at fifty-six? It is 
said, indeed, that in the present instance all discussion as 
to the Czar’s health has been officially prohibited in 
Warsaw, sufficient evidence of itselffif the statement is 
true, that the inner group of statesmen round the throne 
are growing alarmed. There is, moreover, no a priori ground 
for doubting the reports. The Czar is an exceptionally 
powerful man, one of the strongest in his dominions, and 
such men only possess intense vitality when they spring, 
as happens occasionally, from families with a habit of 
living on. Muscular force and longevity are by no means 
identical. Living long has not been a habit of the 
Romanoffs, whose position as lonely autocrats, who can 
never have friends and can never be relieved of responsi- 
bility for the immense world in which they play Pro- 
vidence, gradually wears out their nerves. It is impossible 
for a Russian Emperor to be ever free, while awake, 
from a sense of anxiety, which in the present Emperor 
is redoubled, alike by his horrible position as the target 
for the “active” Nihilists, and by personal conscientious- 
ness. The weight of that awful sceptre would bow 
down any ruler if frivolous as a Valois, and Alexander 
Iff. is a man who takes himself seriously, who believes 
in his responsibility to God as deeply as any English 
pastor; and who, while aware that his mind is as 
unequal to his task as any other mind would be, works 
on at it from morning to night with unfaltering con- 
stancy. He has no Chancellor, no Grand Vizier, but is 
his own Premier and First Secretary, every affair of any 
importance is submitted to him, and he has mastered ail 
departments, even those which, like the Asiatic Foreign 
Ministry, sometimes escape a Czar’s control. The toil 
alone which falls upon him, considered merely as toil, is 
of the most pressing and severe kind, and, of course, it is 
grievously increased by its necessary character. It is 
bad enough to be Viceroy of India, with perhaps a 
hundred—we believe it is much more—executive orders 
to issue every week; but the Viceroy is not a law to 
himself, nor can his decisions as a rule involve the 
momentous consequences for good or evil which musi 
constantly follow upon the “supreme orders” from the 
Russian throne. It is hard to imagine how a man so 


pressed, and not, like a Valois or a Bourbon of the feebler 
type, too thin of conscience to feel the pressure, ever 
escapes the insanity which struck the Julian Cesars, or 





fails, if ordinary disease attacks him, 
overstrain. d to collapse from 

There is probability in the reports of the i 
and we wish to point out Payer weet a " 
their hope should be that Alexander ITT, should 6 
only recover, but recover fully. The English absense. 
of the Russian system of administration, which ig in mi 
justified by facts like the treatment of all heretics ae 
political opponents, reflects itself almost always—there | 
a partial exception in the case of Alexander Il.—~in o 
over-severe judgment upon the occupant of the thron 
The driver of an express is not always responsible for 
collisions. The present Emperor is a strange man Aor 
strange position; for no Emperor of this century has been 
so little trained for his work, or has been so near] . 
prisoner in his house; but by the confession of aahin 
as well as friends he has striven to do his duty, and he 
has performed for Europe a service which deserves hey 
conscious gratitude. He has kept the peace for fourteen 
years, during which he has had many provocations 
especially the Bulgarian one, which to him, ag to all 
the more fanatic devotees of Russia, has in it some 
colour of insult to the throne. It is all very well to 
say that that is simple work, and that an autocrat can 
keep peace as he can make war, by willing it; but 
that is not quite true. The Czar can, of course, abstain 
from “ringing that little bell,” as the Emperor Nicholas 
put it, but in abstaining he may have to face and to 
subdue hostile public opinion, the remonstrances of hig 
great officers—General Gourko, judging by his speeches 
to his officers, certainly expected war three years ago— 
and the anger of the most energetic single party in the 
Empire, that of the Pan-Slavists. He has to surrender 
the reputation most men desire, and to keep back a people 
always, at least in one direction, eager to advance. The 
Emperor, once his mind was made up, faced all these 
factions, defeated them all, and now, after fourteen years 
of strain, still holds peace or war in the hollow of his 
hand. All the diplomatists of Europe acknowledge 
this, publicly as well as privately, and whatever the 
motive of the Czar’s strenuous action, Europe should 
be grateful to the determined will which resisted s0 
many temptations,—one, and not the least, being that the 
Czar at the head of his army would have been relieved 
from all attempts at assassination. The most furious of 
Nihilists would have waited passively for the issue of 
that great adventure. A weak man could not have held 
the war party in chains, nor could any successor to the 
Emperor’s position, weak or strong, be equally relied on. 
He might, if strong, wish for war as the only road out 
of an intolerable situation—imagine an army protecting 
the sides of the railway whenever you travel—and if 
weak, would instantly be in the bands of a new, and 
probably an inexperienced, body of advisers, who might 
go to war as wilfully as the counsellors of the 
Mikado. It is because the present Czar is neither 
strong nor weak, but at once self-distrustful and deter- 
mined, that he is able to keep peace so continuously. 
To our minds, there is something wholly pathetic in 
that heavy man sitting in Gatschina, half a prisoner, 
transacting in health and sickness a mass of vital business 
to which he is, and knows he is, half-unequal, yet because 
he is responsible, doing it all, and holding on inflexibly all 
the while to his beneficent determination. We detest 
the Russian system of Government, but we heartily wish 
the Czar a speedy deliverance from his bodily difficulties 
and a full restoration to health. Even a long sickness 
would weaken his hands for good, and there is no 
evidence that those into whose hands his power would 
fall would pursue his course. 

There is always an idea in this country, we fancy, that 
any weakening of the Russian Throne must benefit the 
cause of freedom, and that a new devolution of the Crown 
is ground for new hope; but is that actually true? The 
roots of the autocracy are very firmly laid, both in the 
magnitude of the Army, and in the rooted belief of the 
lower people—an enormous majority—that the Russian 
Emperor ought to be an autocrat. Their dread is of local 
tyrants, not of the distant figure, which once at least has 
stirred strongly on their behalf. The history of Russia 
seems to prove that the stronger the Emperor the less 
oppressive is the vast bureaucracy which executes his 
orders, and that even another Ivan II. would be better for 
the masses than an irresponsible group without traditions 
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~ ding the seeptre, mainly for the benefit of its members. 
hp at Minister might, no doubt, do much, but a new 
: Oech no more implies a great Minister in Russia than 
is Jand. As for any new master decreeing liberty, it 
ne nther to be expected from an old one, weary, like 
‘Alexander IL., with governing, and with experience enough 
to tise like Nicholas ., that even autocratic power does not 
ble a, Sovereign in a régime of silence to hold in eheck 
oar those who, throughout a vast Empire, are intent on 
using their delegated power either for oppression or for 
he randisement. Young men do not part with power 
a oaatly nor are the graver advisers of the Russian 
throne even yet convinced that the Empire could be 
verned or even held together without an irresistible 
force at its centre, able to crush the strongest, and with 
no interest save in the well-being, as long as they 
are obedient, of the majority. We think ourselves that a 
representative body, with consultative powers only, would 
terminate those evils in Russia which result rather from 
silence than any wish to oppress; but there is no evidence 
that any Romanoff whatever would make that immense 
concession. At all events, all such speculations are 
dreamy, while the concrete fact is that the present Czar 
ig master in Russia with the consent of the majority, and 
uses his power to stave off from Europe year after year 
what might prove a hideous calamity, a long and gigantic 
war, in which the progress of civilisation might be defi- 
nitely thrown back, a war sure to be succeeded, if only 
from the pressure of increased poverty, by a burst of what 
this generation describes as “ Anarchy.” We might as 
well wish a fainting-fit to the coachman who is holding in 
his horses as we cross the road, as illness to the present 
Emperor of Russia. 





MR. MORLEY'’S PHILANTHROPY. 


E trust the public has read the extraordinary letter 

which the Chief Secretary for Ireland addressed 

on the 21st inst. to Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., and which was 
published textually in the Times of Monday. It is a 
perfect illustration of the divorce between ability and 
firmness, between justice and philanthropy, which is 
spoiling half the work of this generation. Mrs. Ketterick, 
a part-tenant of twenty acres on Lord Sligo’s estate, who 
was sitting at a rent below the legal valuation, but who 
for two years had not paid her rent, was evicted, and the 
grass of the evicted farm was cut by a man named Foy, 
then under police protection. The neighbours, moved by 
Mrs. Ketterick’s extreme poverty, and by a general dislike 
of eviction, stoned Foy, and he was rescued by the police 
who were looking on in order to preserve the peace. Mr. 
O’Brien thereupon, as champion of all tenants, complained 
of this rescue to Mr. Morley, alleging it would appear that 
the police had encouraged Foy to cut the grass. Inquiry 
showed that the police had done nothing of the kind, but 
simply prevented a breach of the peace ; but Mr. Morley, 
instead of stating that fact and there leaving the matter, 
Writes to Mr. O’Brien a long letter palpably intended to 
apologise to that gentleman for obeying the law in defiance 
of Irish feeling. He does indeed defend his police who, 
as he confesses, “ would have been guilty of an indictable 
misdemeanour,” if they had not intervened, but he 
practically throws the whole blame upon the landlord, 
who probably, though that has little to do with the matter, 
never heard of one of the parties in his life. Although 
the rent demanded was less than the legal rent, Mr. Morley 
hints that the agreement to pay it was not voluntary— 
the agreement, he says, was “called voluntary ”’—he 
describes with literary skill the wretched poverty of the 
unhappy woman who was suckling a child in its third 
year because she could not buy milk, and he ends with 
an amazing sentence. Mrs. Ketterick had, some time 
before this occurrence, sold her only cow to pay the rent; 
and Mr. Morley says :—“ This horrible picture is painted, 
not by an excitable politician, but by a cool, matter-of-fact 
official. It is not for me on this occasion to draw the 
moral, nor to decide whether a landlord might not 
rather have been expected to make the woman a 
Present of a cow than to take the one cow she had 
away from her.” In other words, a landlord because 
€ cannot get payment for the goods he supplies, is 
specially bound to support the tenant who does not 
pay him. It is not «mough to forego rent, or even to 
avoid eviction, but he is bound out of his poverty— 








for a landlord without his rents is as poor as anybody 
else without income—to make a large present to the 
defaulting tenant. Observe that Mr. Morley doesnot 
plead Mrs. Ketterick’s claim upon the community, which 
is acknowledged even by the law, or her special right 
to the sympathy of the charitable, which no Christian 
could for a moment deny, but solely her right to a large 
—_ from her landlord, the greatest sufferer except 

erself by her default. He, and he only, ought to be 
fined for going without his due, the hire-money of-his 
goods. Let us apply that principle to another article than 
land, and see how it would work. A poor musié-mistress in 
London hires a piano, and not being able to pay the rent, the 
manufacturer takes it away, and sues for the arrears. ‘The 
music-mistress cannot pay, and cannot retain her pupils 
because she has no instrument, and is therefore driven 
either into the workhouse or to accept charity. ‘That is a 
case of constant occurrence, and Mr. Morley’s' cure for it 
is that the manufacturer should forego his hire, leave his 
piano with the music-mistress, and present her’ moréover 
with another one, and should do this, not out’of charity, 
but under the pressure either of law, or of opinion, or of 
reproof from a Minister of State. Or take another case, 
which is, we believe, still more frequent. A struggling little 
shopkeeper, on the verge of bankruptcy, is finally ruined 
by a demand for rates or taxes. Mr. Morley ‘holds that 
the State, or the Municipality, should not only forego its 
demand, which is reasonable enough on the ground of 
expediency, but that it should present that shopkeeper, 
on the ground that it has caused his ruin, with a new shop 
and business. Why should not the manufacturer of 
pianos be as generous as the Peer who owns land, or the 
Municipality as lenient? It is a novel kind of Socialism 
which Mr. Morley is preaching, a Socialism in which the 
poor and unfortunate—and Mrs. Ketterick is both—are 
not to be the care of the community or of the charitable, 
or of any organisation for their benefit, but ‘solely of 
those to whom, at the moment of ruin, they may 
happen to owe money. The Londoner who is starving 
is not to be fed out of rates or out of subscrip- 
tions, but out of the till of any baker whom he 
happens not to have paid for weeks! That is not states- 
manship, surely, or altruism, or Christianity. It is simply 
an effort to shift a burden which ought to fall upon all 
men, arbitrarily on to the shoulders of a single class which 
is morally no more liable for that burden than any dealer 
is for the poverty of any customer. 

Mr. Morley may say, as we see one newspaper says for 
him, that he was only preaching common charity; but 
why in that case does he confine his preaching solely to 
landlords? Surely if that is his business as Secretary of 
State, instead of preaching obedience to law, he should 
extend the range of his sermon, and inspire all with pity 
for the poor. Why limit himself to Lord Sligo? If that 
Peer, who has already presented his tenant with £15, is 
also to present her with £4, why should not Lord Rose- 
bery or Lord Rothschild, or any other millionaire, present 
her with £20? What is the tie which, in Mr. Morley’s 
opinion, binds Lord Sligo specially to Mrs. Ketterick ? 
That she was terribly poor,—so poor that it isa pain to 
read about her poverty? That tie binds her equally to 
any person with money to spare and a belief that charity 
is aduty. That she had paid Lord Sligo the rent he 
lives by? That is precisely what, by the admission of 
all, Mr. Morley included, she had not done,—indeed, 
had she been able to do it, the incident could never 
have arisen; or is it perhaps because he thinks that 
eviction being harsh, the person guilty of the harsh- 
ness is the person to be primarily held responsible? Mr. 
Morley will find that very dangerous doctrine, for clearly 
it applies, first of all to those who refuse to sell food 
without money in return; and we all know—Mr. Morley 
specially knows from his studies of the Terror—what in- 
terference with them speedily involves. Fine the London 
bakers as he wishes to fine Lord Sligo for not being 
generous, and in a week London will be without bread ; and 
probably, if he were the author of the calamity, will be 
in full rush to lynch Mr. Morley. It is a doctrine, too, as 
much opposed to experience as to common-sense. It 
stands to reason that if eviction is disallowed, all rents 
must rise to make up for the increased risk, just as 
interest on mortgages must rise if foreclosure is for- 
bidden to mortgagees, while the whole experience of 
the charitable is that rigour in exacting rent is the 
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truest kindness. There are in London at this moment 
more than twenty charitable syndicates engaged in trans- 
forming slums into habitable streets or courts, and 


the testimony of all their managers is the same. You. 


must, to do any permanent good, evict for non-payment 
of rent, or the place will be a slum again, the bad flocking 
to it, and the good growing demoralised by the spectacle 
of the advantage their neighbours gain by not paying 
their debts. Charity often benefits; liberty to leave debts 
unpaid never does. In this very case of Mrs. Ketterick, 
which seems at first sight so extreme a case, there has 
been no true kindness in suffering her to remain upon 
her farm, for she has only slid in the years of non- 
payment from one depth of poverty to another till at 
last a point has been reached when, as inmate of a work- 
house, Mrs. Ketterick would be better off than as co-tenant 
of her farm. Mr. Morley replies to that, that Irish people 
abhor the poor-house ; and we not only believe that to be 
true, but respect the desire for personal dignity which 
prompts the feeling; but the argument, thought it may 
be a good one for outdoor relief, is utterly bad as a claim 
upon Lord Sligo. He is at least a co-victim with Mrs, 
Ketterick. He did not cause her poverty, but only suffers 
from its effects. 

We do not suppose that Mr. Morley meant any mischief 
by his reply to Mr. O’Brien, or indeed meant anything 
except to conciliate indispensable Parliamentary votes ; 
but his letter is an extreme instance of the levity with 
which modern thinkers allow themselves to be carried off 
their feet by sentiment. Some miners are badly paid, 
therefore let the State take all mines, and either pay 
the workmen less, for the State is a bad manager, or force 
the community to pay more. Some wife is oppressed by her 
husband, therefore abolish marriage, even if morals go to 
pieces, and the majority of women are made wretched 
slaves. A great many poor defaulters are in prison for debt, 
therefore abolish imprisonment for debt, und so deprive 
the poor of their only guarantee for credit. A spasm of 
reckless, thoughtless pity has seized on the public mind, 
and bids fair to render the task of all sane social reformers 
nearly hopeless. Fortitude, justice, honesty, industry, 
all the old civic virtues are giving way, and being replaced 
by a flaccid compassion which produces nothing, which 
equalises the claim of all character and all conduct, and 
which will, in the end, we may rely on it, turn in the reac- 
tion all hearts to iron. We have watched the rise of 
this sentiment for years with dismay, but we did not 
think till this letter was written that it could have 
drowned the common-sense of a man like Mr. Morley, who 
has not only intelligence, but the knowledge of history 
without which intelligence hardly helps us in the govern- 
ment of men. He knows, if any man does, what would 
be the fate of a country in which every poor man, on 
account of his poverty alone, was entitled to “ sorn” upon 
the rich; yet he, to the extent of his powers, encourages 
all the agricultural poor to think such sorning a right, if 
not indeed a virtue. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE NEW TYRANNY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN did good service at Leeds in 
pointing out a very real danger which confronts the 
«<ountry,—the danger of the establishment of a sovereign, 
unchecked, and uncheckable Single House armed with 
supreme powers, and able by a single vote to change the 
whole face of the Constitution. It is idle to say that this 
is a Unionist bugbear. The proposal is before the country 
in black and white. The Leeds Conference, backed by a 
large section of extreme Gladstonian opinion, deliberately 
demanded that the House of Lords should be deprived 
of the right of veto. But this means nothing more nor 
less than government by a Single Chamber, on whose 
omnipotence there would be no check. Take away the 
veto of the Lords, or so much of it as still remains— 
which is, indeed, nothing but a suspensive veto, the right 
to demand that, when the will of the people is not clear, 
the people shall be directly consulted at a General Election 
—and the whole country lies open to the votes of the 
House of Commons. It will merely be by the grace 
of a Standing Order if a majority of one in a House 
of forty should be unable to repeal the Bill of Rights. 
As we have no fixed Constitution, unalterable except 
under special forms, the whole of our lives and liberties 
will be at the mercy of a snap-vote. “That frightful 





Se 
energy” which Burke saw and deplored j 
Convention—a sovereign and single House—will be one? 
disposal of any combination of groups which can must ~ 
bare majority. Mr. Chamberlain did not exaggerate the 
evil when he declared that “three hundred and thirt a 
men, one more than the minority, under this system me 
be more arbitrary than any autocrat that has ever existed, 
You are asked,” he went on, “to put the sacred liberti 
of this country, your lives, your property, absolutel 7 
their disposal. Are you certain that this majority va 
even be a British majority ? It must be what it hag bee 
before—a majority in which the balance is held by a 
whose character and proceedings are alien to the British 
spirit, by men who are subsidised by foreign gold, b 
men who may be nominated by a foreign organisation. 
What sort of legislation, what sort of administration, do 
you expect from a majority of this kind, from such 
despotism, if you are weak enough to create it?” Mr 
Chamberlain might have put it even more strongly 
than this. Being governed by the unchecked will of thy 
majority in a Single House means, in practice, and under the 
working of our party system, being governed not by the 
main majority, but by the majority of the majority. At 
present the slight check provided by the power of the Lords 
to ask for a Dissolution, prevents any great inconveniences 
arising from this fact, but once allow this check to go, and 
the country will be entirely in the hands of the majority 
of the majority—and so probably in the hands of a 
minority of the electors. Once before in our history we 
were confronted with a single omnipotent House. “The 
disadvantages were instantly apparent, and the country 
showed that it would do anything rather than endure the 
tyranny of such an oligarchy as that which stood revealed 
at Westminster, when the powers alike of the Crown and 
of the Lords had disappeared. The Long Parliament, 
after the death of Charles and the abolition of the 
Lords, was exactly in the position which the House of 
Commons would now be in, if the members of the Leeds 
Conference were to have their way. The instinct of the 
people at once turned against the tyranny, and all the 
soundest and most democratic elements in the nation 
rallied to demand some check upon the unrestrained 
power of a Single House. The opposition of the Army— 
the freeholders and burgesses of England in arms assem- 
bled, would better express what the New Model really was 
—to the Long Parliament, an opposition which ultimately 
destroyed it, was based on this hatred to an oligarchy sub. 
ject to no checks. The Army could not bear the notion 
of a Constitution without checks. The particular check 
they desired was a Constitution which Parliament should 
be absolutely forbidden to alter without an “ Agreement 
of the People,”—i.e., a Referendum. 

What the people would not bear in the seventeenth 
century they will not bear now. Of that we are well 
assured. Our only fear is that they may blunder into the 
unendurable by mistake, and then get out of the scrape 
by something perilously near revolution—something which 
might give a serious blow to representative institutions all 
the world over. This being the case, it is necessary to 
meet the demand of the Leeds Conference with a scheme 
of checks which shall be at once entirely democratic in 
spirit, and of certain action. For ourselves, we would, 
without hesitation, choose the Referendum as the most 
democratic, and also the most imperative and irresistible, 
check that could possibly be devised to restrain the action 
of the House of Commons, and yet not impair its rightful 
authority. We confess that we are not greatly enamoured 
of any of the brand-new Second Chambers that have been 
proposed. They are either so strong that they would reduce 
the House of Commons to impotence, or else they would 
be too weak to act as a real check. As an example of 
the first we may instance the proposal to have the Upper 
House returned either by a direct popular vote, but in con- 
stituencies far larger than those which elect the Commons 
—constituenciesincluding whole counties and whole cities— 
or else as in the French Senate, by the votes of the County 
and Municipal Councils. In either case, the Second House 
would be sure to refuse to regard itself merely as a brake 
on the wheel. Like the American Senate, it would declare 
itself the equal, if not the superior, of the Commons; and 
since it would be able to show as good an elective title as 
the Commons, its claims could not be seriously challenged. 
But, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, there is only a fixed 
amount of political power existing in a Constitution, and 
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if you give a certain amount of it to one institution, you 
must take it away from some other institution. Hence a 
strong Second House can only be made strong by with- 
drawing strength from the Commons. But this seems to 
us to be @ practical, if not a theoretical, evil. The House 
of Commons would be demoralised, not improved, by 
losing strength. Its powers, properly limited, steady it. 
To set up a strong Second House would be to injure the 
Commons and to prepare the way for endless dead- 
locks. We do not deny that such a state of things would 
be a great deal better than a single omnipotent House. 
Unquestionably it would; and if the country rejects the 
notion of a Referendum, we should most certainly support 
any well-considered scheme for a strong Second House. 
That would be a great deal better than the present situa- 
tion, or than a Second House in appearance strong, in 
reality weak. Such a House, in our opinion at least, was 
that hinted at by Mr. Chamberlain at Leeds on Tuesday, 
and sketched by Mr. Courtney at Glasgow on Monday. “If 
the hereditary Peers,” said Mr. Courtney, “ were allowed 
to elect from among themselves delegates representing the 
different shades of opinion amongst the Peers, we should 
then have a manageable nucleus of a House of Lords, and 
a most valuable contribution to a Second Chamber. If 
there were added to that a large number of life Peers, 
nominated upon the advice of the Minister of the Crown 
for the time being, and if to that they added, as in France, 
representatives of the great municipalities and the great 
counties, they would get a body rich in knowledge and 
wisdom, and possessing great traditions, which would be a 
fit complement to the House of Commons in forming the 
Legislature of the nation.” Such an omnium-gatherum as 
that would have no cohesive force, and at the same time 
no feeling that they were broad-based upon the people’s 
will, They would always be in danger of being bullied 
and browbeaten by the cry, “‘ How dare an unelective body 
attempt to coerce a truly representative House!” The 
composition of the House sounds too much like one of the 
receipts in Mr. Lear’s ‘‘ Nonsense Cookery.” The receipt 
for Gosky patties, if we remember rightly, ends, “stir 
well together, dish up on a clean white cloth, and throw 
the whole out of the window.” That, we fear, is what the 
country would do with Mr. Courtney’s House directly a 
deadlock was brought about. It is not in the nature of 
such Chambers of Notables to stand up against a storm, 
and what is the use of a Second House if it does not 
do that ? . 

Our plan, as we have said before, is to leave the Lords 
as they are, but to make it a part of the Constitution that 
they shall never do more to stop legislation than add a 
Referendum clause to any Bill on which they consider the 
country ought to be consulted. This, however, is not alone 
a perfect check on the Commons. It would not act in cases 
where the Lords and Commons were of one mind. Hence, 
aright of Referendum on petition should also be secured 
by statute. It should be enacted that if, say, 1,000 
electors in 800 constituencies, or 500,000 electors alto- 
gether, should petition that a certain new law should 
be referred before coming into action, that law should 
be referred even though it should have passed both 
Lords and Commons. This would secure the right of 
Referendum to both parties in the State. The advantage 
of this form of check on the Commons is that it pro- 
duces the minimum of change. It would merely carry 
on the present line of development. That has been 
towards confining the powers of the Lords to demanding 
ad hoc Dissolutions. But an ad hoc Dissolution is only an 
imperfect and clumsy form of Referendum. 





THE RADICALS OF TOULOUSE. 


HE French Government have struck the first blow 

in what may prove to be a conflict of great im- 
portance, They have dissolved the Municipal Council of 
oulouse, and removed the Prefect of the department. 
This 1s a direct challenge to the Radicals. The Municipal 
Council of Toulouse has, no doubt, been concerned in 
Some gross electoral frauds, and to punish them for this 
18 not to punish the party to which they belong. But 
these frauds were committed for the interest of Radical 
Progress, and to help forward the return of Radical 
eputies; and we suspect that, in the eyes of a good 
many Frenchmen, the excellence of the end will excuse the 
‘regularity of the means. The Prefect, again, has not 





been dismissed,—he has only been transferred to another 
department. But a transfer effected in connection with 
the dissolution of the Council takes its colour from the 
surrounding circumstances. M. Cohn would still be at 
Toulouse—where presumably he would have preferred 
remaining—had he not been mixed up in the irregularities 
of which the Council had been guilty. The transfer of 
an official for political reasons may be as significant as his 
dismissal; and it is so, we think, in the present case. 
Ever since the French Government began to repudiate 
Republican Concentration, and to appeal to the Moderates 
for support, the need of some such step as this has 
been evident. A resident agent has necessarily more ir- 
fluence than a distant principal, and if the represeutative 
of the Government at Toulouse says one thing, and the 
Government at Paris says another, it is the representative, 
not the Government, that will be listened to. Govern- 
ments for the most part confine themselves to generalities. 
They declare, for example, that a new spirit is about to 
govern their action. But if the Prefect behaves in exactly 
the same way before and after this declaration has been 
made, the people he governs will naturally draw the 
inference that the new spirit is very much like the old. 
The declarations of the Government may be different, 
but the Prefect’s interpretation of them is the same, and 
in local affairs it is the Prefect’s interpretation that 
counts. Under a highly centralised administration like 
the French, something approaching to a division of the 
spoils is inevitable, if the machine is to work smoothly. 
The necessity was disguised for a long time by the 
adhesion of each successive Ministry to the doctrine of 
Republican Concentration. The essence of this doctrine 
was that there was no real difference between one type 
of Republicanism and another. It was impossible for a 
Moderate Minister to dismiss a Radical subordinate, 
because to do so would have been to imply that Radicals 
were so distinct from Moderates, that they could not 
carry out their orders. But in that case where would 
have been the Concentration, which it was then the fashion 
to regard as indispensable to the safety of the Republic ? 
The result was that while Ministers came and went, 
Prefects and Sub-Prefects were immovable, and as 
they had, for the most part, been appointed by Radical 
Governments, they maintained the Radical tradition 
after it had been abandoned at headquarters. To 
this may be attributed the recent disappointments which 
one Cabinet after another has inflicted on those who 
hoped that each successive change would eliminate 
Radicalism from the Government. 

The Toulouse case has been a peculiarly scandalous one. 
When Mr. Cohn became Prefect, Radicalism was not yet 
triumphant either in the Municipal Council or in the 
Departmental Council. To-day it has the full command 
of both. That is not, of course, in itself a matter with 
which the Prefect has any concern. But when the 
Prefect is an active agent in the return of Radical 
Deputies, he cannot wash his hands of the consequences. 
The influence of the authorities is still very great in 
France, and probably there were many of the electors who 
thought that they could not be doing wrong in voting for 
a candidate who had the support of the Prefect. That 
this candidate, when elected, opposed the Government he 
had been returned to support, mattered nothing. There 
came a time, however, when even the Prefect’s influence 
could no longer be trusted to return the right men, and 
then the Toulouse Municipality turned their thoughts to 
another expedient. If the Electorate could be neither 
coerced nor convinced, it was evident that its composition 
must be altered, and this feat the Municipality promptly 
took in hand. Upwards of three thousand voters were placed 
on the register who had no right whatever to be there, and 
it is needless to add that, whatever abstentions there 
might be on the part of electors of longer standing, these 
latest additions were never absent from a poll. The 
Members of the Municipal Council, and the Deputies sent 
to the Chamber, ceased to be representatives of the electors 
of Toulouse, and became the representatives of all the 
vagabonds on whom the Mayor’s Secretary thought fit to 
bestow the franchise. These facts were disclosed by an 
agent who thought himself underpaid for his work, and, 
as we have seen, the Municipal Council has been dissolved, 
the Prefect has been removed, and some of the subordinates 
employed in the falsification of the register are to be tried. 
But even now there is more needing to be done. Public 
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opinion points to M. Coudere, the Mayor’s Secretary, as 
the real author of the “arrangements,” yet it is doubtful 
whether M. Coudere will be tried with his subordinates. 
Until now, M. Cohn has stood his friend, and he has had 
other supporters in the high official world of Toulouse. 

It is difficult to believe that either M. Casimir-Périer or 
M. Dupuy will hesitate to push this matterhome. On the 
spot there is evidently a general disposition to let the dis- 

osures go no further than can be helped. The character 
of previous Ministries, of the representatives of the 
Government in the Department of the Haute-Garonne, 
and of the Radical party throughout France, is deeply 
concerned in their suppression. But the interest alike of 
the President and of the Prime Minister is all the other way. 
They have nothing to lose by provoking Radical enmity ; on 
thecontrary, they have ontidiing to gain. The Radicals are 
already determined to do them all the mischief they can. 
They have made up their minds that the President must 
be conquered if possible, but at all events fought. Their 
newspapers are constantly denouncing his supposed 
designs against the Republic, and in every speech he 
makes or order he gives, they discover fresh proofs of his 
treason. Nothing that he or M. Dupuy can do will be of 
any avail in soothing them. The Radicals mean business. 
They have satisfied themselves that if M. Casimir-Périer 
remains President their reign is over, and they will stick 
at nothing which gives them a chance of upsetting him. 
What he has to consider—what the Cabinet have to con- 
sider—is not what the Radicals will think of his measures, 
but what the great body of moderate Frenchmen will 
think of them. For years the French elector has accepted 
the supremacy of Radicalism. He is now virtually asked 
to support a Government which is pledged to resist 
Radicalism. Probably if he were guided simply by his 
wishes, he would be on the side of that Government. But 
he is much more guided by his calculation of the future, 
and if the result of this calculation is to convince 
him that the Radicals are bound to win, he will not 
be disposed to quarrel with them. The first step 
towards destroying this conviction is to make him 
see that the Government are in earnest, that they 
realise the magnitude of the work that lies before them, 
and have counted the cost of what they purpose. The 
elector will certainly not see this, if the Government show 
any signs of being afraid, and if hostile officials are not 
sharply dealt with, Ministers will certainly be thought to 
be afraid. Prefects and Sub-Prefects who choose to range 
themselves among the President’s enemies, to support 
politicians who spend their time in abusing him, to late 
it to others to propose his health at public banquets, must 
be deprived of their functions. If once this is made clear, 
the great body of civil servants will be perfectly submis- 
sive. But in the state of insubordination in which they 
now are, they will not learn their lesson unless they are 
taught it by a few conspicuous dismissals. 








“STRU W WELPETER.” 

AST week the children of Europe and America lost 
their poet-laureate, Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, the im- 
mortal author of the songs that tell of Shockheaded Peter, 
Harriet and the Matches, and the Blackamoor. If the 
babies could be polled, there can be no question that they 
would give their votes in favour of the “Struwwelpeter” as 
the king of nursery-books. The verses and pictures hit the 
children of from two to five just between wind and water, and 
make them happy as do no others in all their literature. It 
is true that Mr. Lear’s nonsense-poems and nonsense-drawings 
are always very pleasing to the children, and are probably 
enjoyed more greatly by the older boys and girls than even 
Dr. Hoffmann’s book. They have, too, a literary and 
artistic excellence beyond that which can be claimed by 
the “Struwwelpeter.” Still, take it all in all, the little ones 
love more to hear about Cruel Frederick and Dog ‘Tray’ 
than even about the old man of Spithead, who opened the 
window and said, “Chickabee, Chickabaw, and he said 
nothing more.” People of from two to five are not quite 
advanced enough to see the acuteness of the nonsense 
in Edward Lear’s writings, and find greater pleasure in 
Dr. Hoffmann’s poems. The “Struwwelpeter,” then, must be 
reckoned one of the really great nursery-books—not the comet 
of a season, but a classic,—a book which will be as much read 


a ial, 
by our children’s children as by us. To have written such a 
work is no small achievement. It means that the author has 
managed to touch a very difficult and fastidious public, and 
to touch it just where it feels most keenly. 

It is worth while to inquire more in detail what are the 
elements in the “Struwwelpeter” which give it its peculiar 
charm. We believe that it is the young child’s book above 
all others, because it so successfully appeals to every one of 
the emotions which interest and please children, Ip the 
first place, the poems are all narrative,—tell, that is, a 
simple story. But the first thing a child wants to hear ig g 
simple story. Next, they all have in them the element of 
the strange and the marvellous,—the element of exaggeration 
and wonderfalness. It is this love of the grotesquely mar. 
vellous that makes children so fond of stories of pink bears 
and blue cats. Next, children all like to hear about other 
children. Dr. Johnson was utterly wrong when he said, 
“ Depend upon it, Sir, babies don’t want to hear about other 
babies.” That is always exactly the thing they do want to 
hear about. But every one of the poems in the “Struwwel. 
peter” has to do with babies. Next, the poems are about 
naughty children. Little boys and girls undoubtedly like to 
have their flesh made to creep by hearing about their wicked 
brothers and sisters. A wicked grown-up person rather 
appals them, and is seldom a favourite. He is out of propor. 
tion. The naughty child is, however, near enough to be 
interesting and not too dreadful. His deeds of darkness 
give, too, a pleasant sense of virtue to those who hear 
about them. Without being hypocrites, the children have 
a right to feel satisfied that they are not as Shock. 
headed Peter, cruel Frederick, Augustus, Suck-a-Thumb, 
or Johnny Head-in-Air. Then, too, children are by 
nature intensely didactic. They love a moral, and a moral 
which is well rammed home to their own breasts. Nothing is 
more delightful to a child than to say sententiously, “ Little 
boys should be seen and not heard.” The effect is not the 
least spoiled to the child by the fact that the enunciation of 
this great principle cuts clean through Mr. Jones’s eloquent 
description of how he nearly voted for the wrong candidate 
atthe last General Election, owing to a fixed mental confusion 
between Johnson and Jones which has always possessed his 
mind. Again, children have a keen sense of fun, and the 
“Struwwelpeter” is full of fun. Lastly, children have very 
quick ears, and the “Struwwelpeter” is written in a very 
pretty jingle,—a jingle which is well kept up in the English. 
version. The “Struwwelpeter” thus gives children satisfac. 
tion all along the line, and supplies all their emotional needs, 
moral and xsthetic. It is a perfect child’s book because it 
tells just the things children want to hear. If any of the 
poems are examined in detail, it will be seen how exactly 
they fulfil the conditions we have named. Take, for 
example, the poem of Cruel Frederick. It is a capital short 
story of a boy who was punished for cruelty :— 

“* He caught the flies, poor little things, 
And then tore off their tiny wings. 
He killed the birds and broke the chairs, 
And threw the kitten down the stairs. 
And oh! far worse than all beside, 
He whipped his Mary till she cried.” 
The infantile sense of pity and terror is delightfully played 
upon. There is something awfully thrilling in reading of these 
desperate acts. The poem, too, pleasantly reminds the good 
little boys and girls how virtuous they are in not yielding to 
these temptations. The poetic justice, for which children are 
always so hungry, is amply rendered. After Frederick has 
tortured good dog ‘Tray,’ he is severely bitten in the leg in 
return :— 
“So Frederick had to go to bed, 
His leg was very sore and red. 
The doctor came and shook his head 
And made a very great to-do, 
And gave him nasty physic too.” 
But the curtain cannot fall till the rewards have been dis- 
tributed as well as the punishments :— 
“ But good dog Tray is happy now, 
He has no time to say ‘ Bow-wow,’ 
He seats himself in Frederick’s chair 
And laughs to see the good things there. 
The soup he swallows sup by sup 
And eats the pies and puddings up.” 
Here, too, that sense of fan which children possess so greatly 
—the sense which shows them not to be little savages, but the 





young of a civilised race—is specially appealed to. The notion 
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of dog ‘Tray ’ sitting up and eating Frederick’s dinner, is to 
them delicious—especially when brought home by the picture 
of ‘Tray,’ with a napkin round his neck, standing up on a red- 
seated chair, with his forepaws on the table, enjoying his 
soup. Over the back of the chair hangs Frederick’s whip. 
The feeling of horror is conveyed by the story of “ Harriet 
and the Matches.” This, it will be remembered, is the story 
of the girl who burnt herself to death while a troop of pussy- 
cats first warned her, and then bewailed her fate, like the 
chorus in a Greek tragedy :— 
«Then how the pussy-cats did mew ! 
What else, poor pussies, could they do ? 
They screamed for help—'twas all in vain, 
So then they said ‘ we'll scream again.’ ” 
Who can have forgotten the picture that closes the story ? 
The pussy-cats, with mourning bows on their tales, weeping 
over the fate of naughty Harriet! The fairy-tale side is repre- 
sented by the story of the boys who mocked the harmless 
Blackamoor, and were, in consequence, seized by tall Agrippa 
and put into the great inkstand. It is not stated who Agrippa 
was, but one always imagined him to be a magician. This 
was no case of premature knowledge that there was such a per- 
gon as Cornelius Agrippa, but simply a deduction from general 
appearances. It is trae that Agrippa wears a brown dressing- 
gown and bedroom slippers, but these cannot conceal the nature 
of the man. His fur cap with a red top is ample compensa- 
tion for any little irregularities in the rest of his get-up. For 
children of four, Agrippa stands for the romantic and the mar- 
vellous. Heiswhat “ The Arabian Nights ” and all the cycles 
of romance, Merlin, and the Knights of Logress or of Lyonesse, 
are to the grown-up. “The Story of the Man that went out 
Shooting” is almost pure comedy, but it has the great charm 
of introducing an animal who puts on spectacles and fires a 
gun. A child’s first idea of fun is generally derived from the 
notion of an animal acting as a man. Why this should be, it 
is not easy to see. Perhaps because that incongruity which 
is the rock-basis of all humour, according to Sydney Smith, is 
most plainly visible in a bear getting into bed or eating 
porridge. It might be supposed that “The Story of Augustus 
who would not have any Soup” would have been a little too 
much of a home-thrust to be a favourite. Yet, somehow or 
other, that tale of childish recklessness is always eagerly 
asked for in the nursery :— 
“ Augustus was a chubby lad, 
Fat ruddy cheeks Augustus had ; 
And everybody saw with joy 
The plump and hearty, healthy boy.” 
The lines are simple enough, but it is impossible to repeat 
them without feeling the sensations which are popularly 
attributed to the old war-horse at the sound of the bugle. 
One sees at once, in the mind’s eye, the lovely blue 
Pictures in which the law of diminishing returns is operating 
on the plump-body of Augustus, and hears the refrain,— 
“Oh take the nasty soup away, 
I won’t have any soup to-day.” 
Who, too, can forget the two last pictures? The last but one 
shows Augustus a mere shadow. The last, a little grass grave 
with a headstone, marked “ Augustus,” and on the grave a 
tureen marked “ Soup.” 


It would be an error not to pay special attention to the 
charm of the pictures in the “Struwwelpeter.” It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything better suited to delight young 
children, If it is artistic to interpret a motive with force, 
simplicity, and directness, and yet ingenuity, then assuredly 
these pictures are artistic. The drawing may be primitive, and 
the colouring more than crude, butas illustrations of the poems 
they are perfect. Especially good are all the details. Shock- 
headed Peter is displayed in his green gaiters and red tunic, and 
his yellow “ hay-rick head of hair,” standing on a pedestal orna- 
mented with combs and scissors. That does not sound much, 
but placed as these emblems are, the result is most effective. 
How good, too, is the picture of the kitten that was thrown 
downstairs by Cruel Frederick. It lies dead at the bottom of 
; flight of steps with a brick-bat on it, and enormously 
deightens the appeal of the whole composition. Inimitable 
pt tederick in his very German bed with the doctor by him, 
— in a blue coat and green trousers, and holding a large 

ttle marked “for Frederick.” Observe, too, the chest-of- 
drawers in the picture of “Harriet and the Matches.” The 
— writer can well remember meeting exactly that chest- 
of-drawers in the Tyrol, and at once recalling his “ Struwwel- 








peter.” And then Agrippa’sinkpot. Never did artist draw 
an inkpot with a nobler and more liberal sweep of hand. It 
is an epic inkpot,—a joy and yet a mystery to every beholder. 
But one would run on for ages, if one were to notice all the 
glories and descant on the expression of the fishes in“ Johnny 
Head-in-air,” or on the charm of the landscape in “ The Story 
of Flying Robert,”—the church, the hill, the poplar, the rain- 
cloud, and the red umbrella. These must be left to some 
Ruskin of the rattle and the hobby-horse. It is enough to 
say that the men and women who were lucky enough to be 
brought up on the “Struwwelpeter,”—and few are they who 
were not, who were born after 1850,—will always remember 
with delight the pictures in this enchanting book. 

The genesis of the idea on which the “ Struwwelpeter ” rests, 
given us by Dr. Hoffmann himself, shows that he had a real 
insight into and sympathy for children. He found in his 
practice as a doctor, that it was often necessary to gain the 
confidence of the children he had to examine. This was 
most easily accomplished by a story and a rough drawing. 
These stories and rough drawings, done on the spur of the 
moment, were afterwards collected and became first an 
MS. nursery-book for his son, and then the most popular 
nursery-book of the world at large. Dr. Hoffmann did 
not sit down and say, “ Now I will write a child’s book,” 
and then and there compose on abstract principles a book 
“suitable for young children.” Instead, and with his eye 
as it were always on the object and with a definite, practical aim, 
he made something which amused his boy and girl patients. 
Hence the fact that he never misses the mark, but always 
strikes the nursery bull’s-eye. It was doubtless this which 
saved him from sentimentality,—the bane of most children’s 
books. There is not a trace of sentimentality in the whole 
work, and no infant, however precocious, could possibly shed 
“ the tears of sensibility ” over the “Struwwelpeter.” It is all 
good healthy fun and nonsense, and the morals are as plain as 
a pikestaff. The strange thing is that, as far as we know, Dr. 
Hoffmann wrote no other children’s books. In these days 
the publishers would never have allowed that. Dr. Hoffmann 
would have been simply forced to do a dozen sequels. In the 
forties, however, either men were made of sterner stuff, or 
there was less competition in the trade. Dr. Hoffmann was 
permitted to obtain immortality on twenty-four pages of 
verses and pictures. 





SIGNOR CRISPI’S THEOLOGY. 

1 <- ordinary Englishman finds it a little difficult to 
understand the contest which has been raging in Italy 

over Signor Crispi’s faith. The aged Minister, though by no 
means of pious opinions any more than of strict conduct, 
holds with a certain firmness that sentient Will must be 
the origin of all things, that in all probability it continues to 
guide all things, and that in short, God certainly exists and 
presumably governs. He conceals this faith as a rule as 
matter of political expediency; but he is a brave man, and 
every now and then he allows his belief to translate itself into 
words. He did so recently, and the extreme Radicals are 
furious with him. They still claim him as theirs, though he 
is a halting disciple, sometimes given to turn and rend 
them; and to think that he should be in the bonds 
of a superstition like that, is more than they can bear. 
Some of them, we are told, deny the charge as one too 
monstrous to be believed, while others rage at the “con- 
vert,” and declare their idol of the last generation to be 
sold in his old age to the Pope and the priesthood. That con- 
dition of opinion is a very strange one, not accounted for, so 
far as we know, by any writer, and a clear explanation of its 
causes would throw a flood of light on the movement of Con- 
tinental thought and on the tendency distinctly perceptible 
in Italy as well as France to give up religious tolerance as a 
Liberal dogma, and revert to the ancient passion for persecu- 
tion. It is of all the vagaries of modern thought the most 
puzzling to account for. That a Radical of the Continental 
type should hate the Roman Catholic Church is explicable 
enough. That Church claims control over the whole of 
life, she decides what opinions are moral and what immoral, 
and she is supposed, with no reason that we can clearly see, to 
be wholly devoted to Conservatism. So far as we know, 
though she maintains of necessity the principle of authority, 
she claims that authority only for herself, accepts any secular 
authority as moral which is tolerant towards herself, and 
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would not deny that an American Socialist, or an Irish 
agrarian of the extreme type, might be on the road to heaven. 
Still, the hatred of her among men who find her checking 
many of their aspirations, and disbelieving in their Utopias, 
and resisting their educational schemes, is natural enough ; 
but it does not explain the furious detestation of Theism. 
What matter is it to Italian Radicals if Signor Crispi does 
believe in the idea of a God? That amount of faith will 
not bind him to the Pope, any more than it will bind an 
English Deist, or compel him to be tolerant to Christianity, 
or even render it necessary for him not to persecute. Plenty 
of such believers have persecuted in all ages, and, indeed, 
there is no abstract reason why a God who governs should 
not order, as he tolerates, the persecution of many faiths. The 
hatred of the French Radical, again, who is an atheist, for a 
believer is more or less intelligible, for a Frenchman of every 
opinion mixes with his opinion something of contempt for 
other opinions, and dislikes even a Deist as holding a ridiculous 
superstition. A priest is a sort of medicine-man to him; 
and a belief in God what the belief in a magician who cures 
diseases is to regular physicians. We should find even 
in England that a sect which denied habitually and loudly 
the propositions of arithmetic would gradually come to be 
hated, and would find that the boys shouted the multi- 
plication-table after its members in the street; and that is, 
we take it, very nearly the attitude of the extreme French 
Red. He cannot put up, from sheer intellectual scorn, with 
the worship of an invisible fetish, and as he cannot pull down 
the fetish itself, he punches its worshipper’s head whenever 
he safely can. The Italian, however, is not so contemptuous 
a being, or so sure of his own conclusions; and there must be 
another reason for the furiousness of his atheism. He acts, 
we imagine—for dogmatism on such a subject is absurd when 
no two human beings are alike—rather from an instinctive 
Paganism or secularism of the old Renaissance type, a desire 
that the spiritual idea, in any shape whatever, should 
get itself out of the way, and leave mankind to the 
enjoyment of the full richness of an improved life in 
this world alone. He knows that strong belief of any 
kind in a ruler not of this world, ends in restraint; and 
he wants, like a Benvenuto Cellini, to be .done with 
restraints, not arising directly from the human will. He 
is as offended with Crispi for believing in a God as a man of 
the Renaissance would have been with a thoughtful friend 
who objected to the Greek learning because of its Pagan 
character. “ Pagan!”—why should it not be Pagan ? ”—the 
Renaissance man would have replied, “or anything else, so 
long as it makes life fuller and moreenjoyable?” I£ that 
explanation is correct—and we put it forward only as a sug- 
gestion—the anger at Crispi’s “piety ” becomes intelligible ; 
and the faith of the Italian Radical is shown to be the ordinary 
wilfulness of the races which seek material things, heated red- 
hot by the fiery Southern temperament. The non-religious 
German or Englishman does not care enough to hate any 
faith, and will, when a Radical, even endure Mr. Gladstone; 
but the Southerner is not temperate enough for that. He 
would not be contented with a destruction of established 
Churches, but would want Mr. Gladstune to prove his 
Radicalism by denying his possession of any faith whatever. 


It is probable that all Kings and most successful statesmen 
are at heart Theists,—that is, they believe that God actually 
governs, and are a little doubtful about everything else beside. 
They see too much of priestly intrigue even when they are 
Catholics, to believe strongly in Churches as organisations ; 
and they are so constantly called upon to disobey Christianity 
in action, that its hold upon them grows weak, but it is very 
rare for them to be Atheists, Frederick the Great being 
in modern history almost the only exception. Napoleon, 
though he had no creed, was disposed to believe in a Creator, 
and so, we imagine, was the only sceptical American President, 
Jefferson. Good or bad, the notion of the importance of their 
acts is fixed in their minds, and if they rule, they see that 
those acts have consequences probably far beyond what they 
expectedor intended. With that idea, true or false, according 
to circumstances, comes the idea also of their responsi- 
bility, and that responsibility is almost always felt to 
be due to God alone, who alone, they say to themselves, 
“knows the hearts of Princes.” They have no wish to 
carry the burden of the sceptre unaided, no inner belief 
that it can be so carried. They profess this in public, and are 








often accused of hypocrisy by historians for doing so; but 
we suspect the hypocrisy is very often read into them, It ania 
hypocritical in a General who has just slain or maimed fifty 
thousand of his fellow creatures, to thank God for his Victory ; 
but he knows in his own mind that it was not wholly due to 
himself, and to whom else is he in his secret heart to assign 
it? Itis Fate, says the Asiatic or the materialist; but the 
successful General has crossed Fate with his sword too often 
to believe completely in that abstract power, and he finds 
himself believing, often hardly with consciousness, in 9 
governing mind which gives or withholds success. It ig 
a natural, almost an inevitable, attitude of mind with al] 
who rule nations, or who can cause or avert the occur. 
rence of great events. There are few perhaps among 
them who are, like Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone, 
distinctly pious men, but the total unbelievers among Kings 
and statesmen have been few, and will, we suspect, in the 
future not be more numerous. The very atmosphere presses 
on them till they call for aid. The extremists of the Conti. 
nent will hardly find their ideal Anti-Christ, and might 
learn much if they would remember that it was Robespierre 
who wearied of materialism, and tried once more to re. 
establish faith in a Supreme Being. They probably would 
not like a completely Godless dictator when they had got him, 
for he would regard himself, not them; and if history hag 
any teaching in it they will probably never get him. Signor 
Crispi is about as unscrupulous as rulers generally are, and 
even he objects to be left alone unguided and uncontrolled in 
a fortuitous world. 





WHAT THE SEA-SERPENT SHOULD LOOK LIKE. 
“WT is impossible to foretell,” says Réaumur, “what 

obstacles may arise to hinder truth.” Réaumur was 
speaking rather of the dangers which may arise from 
accepted fictions based on half-knowledge than of the con- 
temptuous dismissal of tradition, imperfect knowledge of which 
may discredit a truth. The writer of the “Science Notes” 
of the Daily Chronicle has recognised the justice of this side 
of Réaumur’s axiom in reference to a stock subject of 
ridicule, revived in the last instance by a statement—made 
not for the first time—that the “ sea-serpent” has been seen 
off the coast of Norway. “Only a very courageous person,” 
he admits, ‘‘ can now profess a belief in the existence of some 
such huge sea-animal, which appears at uncertain intervals. 
But the cases are so numerous, and the eye-witnesses so 
credible, that if there is anything at all in evidence, we must 
accept their word and their drawings. An eminent Dutch 
naturalist has collected the last, in a large volume. 
The animal is, of course, not a ‘serpent,’ but pro- 
bably a creature of the ichthyosaurus type, and no doubt 
many erroneous statements have been made, and an in- 
finity of nonsense written, on the subject. But to dismiss 
the sworn testimonies of captains and officers in the Royal and 
merchant navies, and those of all their crew, as deliberate 
frauds, is simply absurd; while to pooh-pooh the sights 
studied a few yards distant, as merely seaweed, flights of 
birds, porpoises, or seals, is ridiculous, when it is remembered 
that the witnesses have been, in the greatest number of 
instances, seafaring folk, perfectly familiar with all these 
objects.” 

It is a pity to discourage any form of observation of natural 
phenomena; and as the limits of the possible in modern forms 
of life are supposed to be fairly within the grasp of modern 
observation, the appearance which such creatures should 
present, ought to be useful as a guide to the next ship’s com- 
pany which views a sea-serpent from the deck. If a modern 
reptile, and not a survivor of some ancient type, it must be 
either a crocodile, a lizard, a tortoise, or a snake. Sea-croco- 
diles, fortunately for mariners, do not exist, or, at least, have 
not been discovered, their place being taken in marine waters 
by the various species of shark, But there is little doubt 
that in the floods of great rivers, such as the Amazons and 
Orinoco, the river saurians, as well as the gigantic anacondas, 
the largest of the water-loving pythons, are occasionally 
carried out to sea, and left in that enormous area of soft 
water which invades the Atlantic, opposite the great river- 
mouths. The anaconda never willingly leaves the. neighbour- 
hood of water for any time, and prefers to lie half-immersed even 
when sleeping. That such a serpent should be seen swimming 
far out at cca, travelling in one direction, with its head raised 
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water in the attitude common to all snakes when 
siimming, is not in the least improbable, and explains, as 

ell as justifies, a good many of the accounts of sea- 
w ts given by sailors. There is nothing to prevent the 
existence of a gigantic sea-crocodile, though nobody has ever 
geen one. Many of those carried out to sea by tropical 
floods must float for days and weeks on the surface of the 
water before they regain the river, but they have so far 


escaped observation. 

The tortoise type clearly presents a very different appear- 
ance from either the crocodile or the snake when swimming. 
Yet some of the accounts of marine monsters seen in recent 
gears describe a creature which seems strangely like a sur- 
vival of the giant tortoises, compared to which the specimens 
on the Galapagos Islands are mere pigmies. Tortoises or 
turtles, when swimming, have none of the ridiculous un- 
wieldy appearance which marks their slow movements upon 
land. They either float just upon the surface with the 
shell appearing above the water, and head, limbs, and 
tail flat upon the surface, or raise their heads to the 
utmost extent of the neck, which gives them the look 
of a floating snake. Some of the long-necked species, 
when thus surveying the surface of the water, present exactly 
that appearance of a “tortoise with a snake threaded through 
it,” which an eminent paleographer attributed to the extinct 
sea-lizards of the ancient world. ‘This does not differ greatly 
from the descriptions of unknown or unidentified sea-monsters 
given in the last quarter-of-a-century. Thus the account of 
the Royal yacht ‘Osborne,’ of a creature seen in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1878, was not unlike the probable appearance of a 
monstrous tortoise. The supposition that there may still 
exist some few gigantic tortoises, or even marine lizards which 
are still unknown and unrecognised, has in its favour the fact 
that most tortoises and such sea-lizards as are known are 
mainly vegetable feeders, and that some of the latter live 
upon seaweed. The large sea-lizards of the Galapagos Islands 
were noticed by Darwin to feed on the seaweed on the rocks. 
The question of food-supply cannot be omitted in considering 
the possible existence of large unknown species. The shallow 
waters near the coast are the home of nearly all the commoner 
sea-creatures, and the probability is great that any carnivorous 
sea-monster must pursue its prey near the land. If so, it could 
hardly escape observation. But a vegetable-feeding creature 
could find sufficient food in the floating masses of seaweed 
in the tropical ocean, to enable it to live all its days out of 
sight of land, provided it could produce its young in the fully 
developed state, and were not forced to visit the shore to lay 
its eggs. The form in which the “‘ sea-serpent ” is commonly 
expected to appear, that of a gigantic sea-snake, is probably 
the least likely to gratify those who cling to the belief in its 
existence, The difficulty in the way of its realisation is again 
that of food-supply. All known snakes are carnivorous; and 
if such a great serpent existed, it must almost certainly haunt 
the neighbourhood of the shore, where, owing to the necessity 
of breathing, it must frequently appear on the surface, and 
would naturally be seen from time to time, and its habits 
observed. On the other hand, it is not inconceivable that a 

great carnivorous ocean-snake might, if necessary, find a 
sufficient food-supply in the open sea, if it had the requisite 
speed and size to catch and swallow the dolphins, porpoises, 
and other whale-like creatures which travel far and wide 
over the ocean. There is one creature, itself a mammal, 
though disguised as a fish, which actually does this, 
the “killer” whale of the North Pacific. It follows 
and devours the shoals of dolphins and porpoises, just 
as these do the lesser fishes, and destroys the young not 
only of the sea-lions, but of the largest whales. It must be 
admitted that the description and drawing of the creature 
seen by the officers of H.M.S. ‘ Deedalus’ was not only exactly 
like a snake, but had, if the evidence is fairly correct, the 
appearance really made by a swimming serpent. A snake 
never assumes in the water, any more than on land, the shape 
of a horizontal letter S, in upright loops, touching the surface 
at intervals, which artists’ fancy ascribes to them. The 
explanation that the supposed “sea-serpent” was a shoal of 
dolphins or porpoises plunging one after another, is based 
on the notion that this represents the movement of a snake. 
It is very likely that many observers have been so misled. 
But the account of the officers of the ‘Dwedalus’ avoids this 
‘Common error, and is exactly consistent with the movements 
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of the ordinary snake when swimming, its body nearly 
straight, its head raised at an acute angle to the surface, and 
the propulsion due entirely to a lateral writhing, of no great 
extent or sweep, of the centre and tail. If such a serpent 
there be, it should look like what the officers and crew of the 
‘Dedalus’ averred that they saw; and it must be remem- 
bered that the object seen was at no further distance than 
that at which it would have been possible to distinguish a 
man’s features. Still, the serpent was made, if structural 
purpose counts for anything, mainly for movement upon land. 
“On thy belly shalt thou go,” interpreted in the literal sense 
in reference to the modification of its ribs seems still the law 
of its being, excellent swimmer though it is. But if we are, 
on the whole, led to discard the notion that a true serpent of 
gigantic size is now and again seen by sailors, it is quite 
possible to picture a sea-creature which is not impossible in 
Nature, and has the general appearance of a serpent. 
Mr. Bartlett, commenting on the animal seen from the 
‘Osborne,’ declared his full belief “in the existence of 
animals in the deep at present unknown either by specimens 
or perfect descriptions,” and suggests that there might still 
be survivors, possibly of nocturnal habits, and so unseen, of 
the great fish-lizards. Mr. Bartlett wrote this in 1877, with 
the knowledge that the results of deep-sea dredging had 
already shown that no very primitive or gigantic forms could 
be proved to exist in the ocean abyss. But the original “ sea- 
serpents,” or rather their skeletons, have since then been 
discovered in the Kansas limestone, in North America. They 
were serpentlike lizards, with a body shaped like that of 
a rather stumpy boa-constrictor, very small finlike paddles, 
long tapering tails and slender necks. They were car- 
nivorous sea-reptiles, adapted for life in the deep waters, 
and doubtless of extraordinary speed, and capable of 
catching the largest fishes and tearing them to pieces. The 
largest of these, the “mosasaurus,” was 75 ft. long, and 
two smaller species 50 ft. and 40 ft. respectively. A survivor, 
or modified form of such, might without difficulty find food 
in any part of the open ocean, and its appearance would 
exactly correspond with the general accounts given of the 
unknown creature which, for want of better knowledge, we 
call the “ sea-serpent.” 





FRUGALITY AND CONTENT. 
t discussion that has now for some time been carried 
on in the columns of the Daily News as to the best 
method of saving upon a modest income, is not altogether an 
uninstructive one. It is hardly likely to throw much light 
upon the exact question at issue, but it affords some curious 
illustrations both of the way in which people live, and of the 
way in which they would like to live. It is a generally 
admitted fact that a comfortable margin to one’s income is 
the best guarantee for a life free from pressing care and 
anxiety, and the correspondents of the Daily News may be 
roughly divided into two classes,—those who profess that they 
can always contrive a margin, and those who lament that it 
is impossible. If all the disputants were in enjoyment of the 
same annual sum, there would still be the difference of 
their tastes and circumstances to prevent the experience of 
one from assisting the difficulties of another. But they do 
not attempt to confine themselves to the discussion of 
any one particular income, and the comedy of this debate 
over ways and means is considerably emphasised when the 
poor but contented man charitably describes the items of his 
yearly budget for the benefit of his wealthy and discontented 
neighbour. In one letter we are informed of the terrible 
difficulties encountered by a young married couple and a 
baby—most of the correspondents are young wives with a 
single infant—in their struggle to make both ends meet upon 
an income of £800 a year. In another, we are told that a 
similar trio easily accomplished the same feat with an income 
of £80, and that the baby was not only clothed in fine 
raiment, but had also money laid by to its credit in the bank. 
But of what service can this experience be to the unfortunate 
people who fail to live upon £800 a year? Anybody can 
save money upon £80 a year,—if he is poor enough; but 
that does not preclude the possibility of a richer man being 
pinched upon £800. 
The most curious phase, however, of this correspondence, 
is the undercurrent idea that is to be found in nearly all the 
letters of those who complain that their means are too 
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straitered to admit of 2 margin. They seem to imagine that 
a cer:ain amount of loxury and p’easure is their right, and 
that there must be somethirg radically wrong in a state of 
affairs which leaves this condition of life out of their reach, 
They appear to demand from society a “ living wage,” not 
proporticned to their own market value, but in consonance 
with their aspirations. More than one lady writes to complain 
that it is not only impossible to save upon an income of £600 
a year, but that it is impossible to live upon such an income 
at all, and satisfy her legitimate wants, the legitimate wants in 
her case consisting in a life of cultured leisure and the fallest 
opportunity for instructing her mind. She does not require the 
luxuries of life, she only wants the necessaries. And amongthe 
necessaries we find those of reading the latest book, of seeing 
the newest play, of hearing the best music, and of being able 
to talk upon all subjects which engross the popular mind for 
the time being. It is difficult to see what more legitimate 
right she has to these necessaries than her kitchen-maid has 
to dress in the latest fashion. The idea which these good 
peop'e fondly cherish is really much the same in principle as 
that contained in the “living wage,” while it is infinitely more 
ridiculous in application. They evidently think that some 
social reform is needed to enable them to stretch out a 
slender income, or they would hardly take the trouble to 
parade their discontent in the papers. Their country has 
so far conceded to every man the right to live, and has 
assured him of that right by means of the Poor-law 
and the workhouse. The Socialist and labour agitator de- 
mand the further right to work for comfortable wages. Now 
the middle-class and well-to-do grumbler demands either that 
his income should be made commensurate with all his fancied 
wants, or that all his fancies should be cheapened and brought 
within reach of his income. Where is this anything but divine 
discontent to stop? Quite one of the best letters elicited by 
this correspondence in the Daily News, was one which put the 
argumentum ad absurdum with much neatness and point. It 
purported to be written by a “ Young Wife,” and described 
with admirable gravity and apparent seriousness the im- 
possibility of living in any comfort within an income 
of £4,000 a year. It was in vain that her husband 
economised in the matter of cigars, or that she cut down 
the expenses of her baby’s wardrobe to a paltry £64 a 
year ; struggle as they would, they could not succeed in making 
both ends meet. Her letter, for all we know, may have 
described a genuine case of distress; the details were all 
very plausible, and there are many people with much larger 
incomes who still contrive to “outrun the constable.” More- 
over, when people with incomes of £80 and £800 discuss ways 
and means upon the same plane, why should not incomes of 
£400 and £4,000? But, genuine or not, the point and 
intention of the complaint was obvious. It is characteristic 
of the little sense of humour possessed by the people who 
join in the newspaper tournaments, that they, one and all, 
took this communication au pied de la lettre, some tendering 
kindly advice to the distressed ‘“ Young Wife,” others angrily 
denouncing her folly and extravagance. Truly these seekers 
after an elusive margin seem to be, as a rule, more 
serious than sensible; witness the infallible remedies that 
they recommend to each other in the case of an unsatis- 
factory budget. A Master of Arts, hailing from Cambridge, 
suggests the total elimination of the butcher’s bill. Although 
not himself a “hygeist” (presumably a new Cambridge term 
for a doctor), he can assure “ kreophagists ” (people who eat 
batcher’s meat) that they will not lose their health by con- 
fining themselves to a diet of farinacea,—in other words, by 
living on vegetables. One correspondent recommends that 
the ladies of a household shall do all the cooking; another, 
that they shall make all the clothes; another, that they shall 
do all the house-work. But the most perplexing advice is 
that which should be contained in the items of the various 
budgets which they submit for our inspection. In one case, 
we find a family of three people saving upon an income of 
£300 a year, and spending annually £13 upon its washing; in 
another case, a similar family saves upon an income of £550, 
and only expends £8 upon the washerwoman. Which of these 
estimates is the correct one P 

It is to be feared that the only advice which is likely to 
meet all these varying cases of insufficient income, is one which 
they are least likely to be satisfied with. 


“ Divitie grandes homini sunt, vivere parce 
Hquo animo,” 





rc 
says Lucretius, and hundreds of poets and novelists have re 
peated the truism. But it is the equal mind and not the _ 
gality that constitutes the riches ; and unfortunately, of the Pot 
requisites, it is the one that is the more difficult of attainment 
Of all mankind, the poorest and most comfortleggs creature ie 
he who saves from necessity and loathes the necessity of 
saving. The miser, who saves for the love of money, is 
infinitely happier. But what comfort or consolation can ae 
offer to this unhappy man? Whether he possesses £40 a 
year, £100, or £4,000, it is useless to advise him to no longer. 
desire those things which are beyond his reach. What does 
he care for the example of a Diogenes housed in a tub, or a 
George Fox clothed in a perennial suit of leather? He does 
not crave things the less, because others can do without them, 
It is, after all, simply a matter of temperament, There 
are people who are always contented, and people who 
are never contented,—however their circumstances, in either 
case, are altered. So, too, there are people to whom 
saving is a natural and not unpleasant exercise,—like 
Mrs. Gilpin, they still preserve a frugal mind even when 
bent on pleasure; and others, with whom frugality is always 
against the grain. It is a hopeful sign that the Daily News 
should have numbered so many of the former class, as it did, 
amongst its correspondents ; quite a large percentage of the. 
letters are contributed by people who profess the utmost 
contentment with the limits of their income, 





THE PALISADE AT THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 


“VN the current number of the English Historical Review a 

controversy which has been carried on in that periodical 
as well as in the Quarterly and the Contemporary with no 
little energy, not to say acrimony, is brought to a conclusion. 
The controversialists are Mr. T. A. Archer and Mr. J. H. 
Round; the subject, or rather the chief subject, is the exist. 
ence or non-existence of the palisade which protected the 
English position at the Battle of Hastings. This palisade, 
which has figured, we believe, in every recent account of the: 
battle, is declared by Mr. Round to be a creation of the- 
imagination; Mr. Archer, on the other hand, defends the 
commonly accepted account. As Hastings was the most 
important battle ever fought on English ground, it may be 
worth while briefly to review the evidence, all the more as in 
the Spectator of June 2nd we indicated an opinion which we 
are not inclined on reflection to maintain. 

Mr. Round builds much on the fact that in the Bayeux 
Tapestry the palisade does not appear. Now it is by no 
means easy precisely to estimate the authority of the details 
which the Tapestry gives, still less to appreciate the value of 
its omissions. It is popularly supposed to have been worked 
under the superintendence, and in part by the hands, of the 
Conqueror’s Queen, Matilda. But there is no historical 
evidence for this belief, and there are considerations which 
may be found concisely stated by Lingard, which suggest that 
it was the work of certain families connected with Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux. But, apart from the question of the Tapestry’s 
positive authority, what authority are we to attach to its omis- 
sions? Among these omissions we find,as Mr. Archer points 
out, the most important feature of the hill on which the 
English army was posted. This hill is one of the few abso- 
lutely certain details in the battle, but the Tapestry pictures: 
the English on the plain. Possibly the hill offered difficulties 
to the designer which he did not care to grapple with. It may 
be that the omission of the palisade may be attribated to the 
same cause. 

But supposing that we give more weight to the silence of 
the Tapestry than this reasoning would seem to allow, is 
there any counterbalancing evidence on the other side? Is 
there, in short, any mention of the palisade in a writer near 
enough to the time to be recognised as an authority? Wace, 
who was born in 1110, or not long after, and who therefore 
was not remote from the living tradition of the great battle 
(as men born in or after 1865, doubtless have heard the fifth 
Earl of Albemarle talk about Waterloo) bas these words -— 


the English— 
* Fait orent devant els escuz 
De fenestres et d’altres fuz, 
Devant els les orent leuez, 
Comme cleies joinz e serrez.’ 
and further on— 
“ D’escuz e d’ais s’avironoent.” 
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Round asserts that cscwz means in both places, and 
can mean, only a “ shield.” And he reduces the “ palisade ” 
to a metaphorical wall of shields. But is it the fact 
that eseu means “ shield” only? (That it means a “ coin,” 
the modern écu, is possibly dae to the fact of a shield appear- 
ing on the obverse as in our own money.) On this point we 
have a positive and adverse opinion from eminent French 
experts. M. Paris says that in this passage the first escuz is 
ased metaphorically, the second literally,—i.e., in the first it 
means palisades constructed of window-shutters (the fenestres 
being, like the Latin fenestrae, primarily openings in the 
alls, and secondarily shutters which might be opened or 
closed at pleasure), and other pieces of wood; while in the 
gecond it means shields as being used along with boards to 
form the defence. Another expert, M. Paul Meyer, para- 
phrases the passage thus :—“ Ils avaient fait au-devant 
d’enx des écus avec des fenttres et d’autres piéces de bois. 

_. «+ ils s’environnaient d’écus et de planches.” The prose 
tent has targe, to which M. Meyer gives a similar diversity of 
meaning. He also mentions the fact that large shields (écus) 
were used for the construction of barricades. It may be 
appropriate to quote the parallel usage of lorica as a breast- 
plate and a breast-work. On the whole, we are inclined to 
believe that the English palisade at Hastings must be allowed 
to remain among historical verities. An army standing on 
the defensive would be likely so to defend itself; and Mr. C. 
W. Oman, who has a special knowledge of matters that 
concern medieval warfare, thinks that the army at Hastings 


did so. 


Mr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——@—— 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE.—IV. 


“ And one, an English home, Gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep; all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 
TreNNysON—“ The Palace of Art.” 








Tue same diversity of aspect one notices between Kent and 
Sussex, one observes again between Sussex and Hampshire, 
and a contrast equally striking between Hampshire and 

Berkshire. To the undifferentiating eye, perhaps, the Sussex 

Downs seem pretty much the same as the Downs of Hamp- 

shire, and the copses of Kent are indistinguishable from those 

of Berks. But the birds know better, and so do the wild- 
flowers, and make fine distinctions of their own between one 
county and another. Here shall you see on the hedge-banks 
the yellow agrimony, but not the lavender-coloured scabious ; 
and between East Meon and Winchester—and indeed on to 

Whitchurch and Hurstbourne Park—I saw miniature forests 

of the verbascum or mullein, which I have carefully to culti- 
vate at home, not finding it in the neighbouring lanes. If 
‘one missed the sound of the yaffel, or Kentish woodpecker, in 
scenes that were new, compensation was forthcoming in the 
apparition of the woodchat and the yellow wagtail. But the 
very commons, nay, even the artificially and carefully de- 
signed parks, have specific characteristics of their own in each 
county, Eastwell having little in common with Arundel or 
Parham, Parham not reminding you in the least of Hurst- 
bourne, and Hurstbourne being quite other than Alder- 
maston. It was a fortunate accident that, three years ago, 
burned Hurstbourne House to the ground; for it was an 
anlovely edifice in a lovely position, and its owner has thus 
had the chance, of which he is availing himself, to bring 
about closer harmony between the two. I dare say one may 
be too much of a purist in art; but I cannot help regretting 
that even the new Hurstbourne, stately addition as it will be 
to the Homes of England, was not conceived, in some of its 
details, with a more complete recognition of the absolute per- 
fection English rural domestic architecture attained three 
centuries ago, when the rural magnates of that day strove 
to establish their claim to nobility of mind, by building 
edifices in which prodigality of expenditure was controlled 
and tempered by severe and supreme taste. 

In one respect, it must be allowed, you may travel from 
county to county without getting away from a certain mono- 
tonous similarity. The gardens of large country places 
resemble each other overmuch, and betray the absence of 
individual conception and supervision. More than once, in the 


course of my excursion, it was said to me, from a generously 
overweening estimate of my capacity to proffer usefal 
counsel, “I wish you would help me to lay out the garden.” I 
know no more difficult, if indeed it be not an impossible task, 
save within the limits of strict formality; and, as regards 
the latter, very little help or counsel is needed, any one of 
the hundred of forms already existing sufficing for the pur- 
pose. But the request, I suspect, springs from the feeling of 
discontent with gardens as they for the most part are, and 
from a wholesome rebellion against the system that relegates 
the sweetest and most pleasing flowers either to the 
kitchen-garden inclosure or to a remote pleasaunce. So far 
am I from imagining that I have any solution of the difficulty 
to offer, that I always reply I could not “lay out” a garden 
unless I abided in it for some years; which is only another 
way of saying that the garden must help one to lay itself out. 
It must have a mind of its own, as well as bear the impress 
of yours. But, indeed, I note that the larger the place, 
and the greater the amount of ground dedicated to garden, 
the more perplexing becomes the endeavour to produce one 
that shall be beautiful. There are impediments to the mar- 
riage of grandeur and beauty. I am asked to invest mag- 
nificence with charm, and I know not howto doit. I fear 
splendid houses must be satisfied with having splendid 
gardens; and if you are in search of winsome simplicity, you 
will scarcely mend matters by tacking on a cotton skirt to a 
velvet bodice. The humbler graces of life evade the com- 
mands of the opulent; and that long-expressed ideal, “ love in 
a cottage,” seems to suggest that cottage-gardens best satisfy 
the eye, and get nearest to the heart. That, at least, is 
the only explanation I can offer why gardens in which it 
is impossible to discern a fault, or indicate a mistake, excite 
a certain conventional admiration, but leave one unmoved. Is 
it that they are too perfect, and that, as in other domains of 
effort and feeling, we quickly wax dissatisfied with the absolute 
attainment of our aim, the absolute fultilment of our own 
desire? As a rule, however, it is scarcely from perfection 
that the larger gardens suffer. Their defect springs rather 
from the inertness of mind or the incuriousness of disposition 
of those who alone could imbue them with the spell of sur- 
prise and originality. Their owners accept the dispensation 
of costly tradition with a too placid conservatism, and omit to 
borrow instruction from the simpler but more telling ex- 
pedients of their humbler neighbours. It is not always so; 
and at the end of the last stage but one on my way back to 
Kent, I had the agreeable opportunity of noting how, at 
beautiful Loseley, new ideas can make themselves at home in 
an old-world garden. Not less pleasing was it to be able there 
to philosophise to oneself on the disposition of our own flesh 
and blood from across the Atlantic, like Goldsmith’s hunted 
hare, to “pant to the place from which at first she drew,” and— 
* Here to return and die at home at last.” 
Blood is stronger than many leagues of water; and it is in 
England alone that cultivated Americans can hope to satisfy 
the inherited longing in their veins for haunts of ancient 
peace. 

But let the terraces and parterres of the opulent be what 
they may, the cottage-gardens of England invest a driving- 
tour through its villages and hamlets with a continually 
recurring charm. In their diminutive domain are all the 
loveliest and most sweet-smelling flowers ; roses, pinks, carna- 
tions, sweet-peas, honeysuckle, lavender, jessamine, holly- 
hocks, sweet-briar, and modest mignonette, surmised only by 
the virtue of its scent. And they are all so well cared for, so 
lovingly tended ; and, one notes with satisfaction, their plants 
for the most part evidently come from the bigger gardens 
that are so much less beautiful than themselves. This 
particular relationship between mansion and cottage is a 
peculiarly grateful evidence of the minor charities of life. 
But I hope the cottager will retain his simple tastes in this 
respect, and not give hospitality in his little garden to the 
glaring, flaring, tuberous begonias which his betters are 
beginning so universally to affect. One would have to be a 
very ignorant optimist not to be aware that sickness, and 
scant or precarious wage, sometimes make life painful and 
pathetic in the most picturesque and smiling villages. But 
the general impression left on the mind by a drive through 
England, is that of a well-to-do, home-loving, self-respecting, 
contented people, who consider the questions propounded 





for their supposed advantage by theorists on society and 
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Government, with a somewhat incredulous mind; nor do 
I think the most seductive orators will quickly convert 
into impatient malcontents the comfortable folk one sees, 
through the open door at the home end of the garden, sitting 
at a table covered with a spotless cloth, drinking their tea 
at 1s. 4d., sweetened by sugar at 2d. a pound, and slicing the 
quartern-loaves from the neighbouring mill, four of which 
can now be had for 8d. If rents and profits go down, wages 
happily go up; and if Parliament would but hold its hand, 
and let well alone, a natural law is, I believe, now at work, 
which will leave our English hamlets as peaceful in temper as 
they are ancient in aspect. 


With what affection, too, Englishmen, no matter how far 
an active and eminent career may have carried them from 
their home, cling to the country-side where they were 
born, to the rustic church where they were christened. 
Halting at West Meon, in Hampshire, an hour after mid- 
day, I found the village inn, whose larder is, I suspect, at 
ordinary times of a very elementary character, had con- 
centrated all its energies on providing a funeral luncheon 
for a number of strangers, sadly attired, who had come 
to pay the last tribute of respect to a distinguished and 
useful citizen, who was for years responsible for the peace 
and order of the largest and most populous city in the world. 
Yet his bones were to lie in this remote and quiet hamlet. To 
him less than to most men, for he was a “ good and faithful 
servant,” but to all of us, more or less, I think, are applicable 
the reflections that shaped themselves in that sequestered 
churchyard when all the mourners had quitted it :— 


“Tue DiscHarGep Drsror. 
Why should we, from this long and losing strife 
When summoned to depart, halt half-afraid ? 
Death is full quittance for the debts of life, 
Discharging the account though still unpaid. 
Who is it that can say he still hath met 
Friendship’s just claim and Duty’s punctual call ? 
How little do we give for what we get, 
And but for Death we should be bankrupts all! 
For loan of life the richest but compound, 
Love’s priceless gift we but repay in part ; 
Beggared and bare our balance would be found, 
If all we owe were honoured by the heart. 
Die, and the lenders our default forget, 
Nay, though defrauded, then seems theirs the debt.” 


The furthest point I had in view in my excursion was in the 
vicinity of Newbury, which perhaps more than any other dis- 
trict in the island makes one remember that England was 
not always a land of ancient peace. Exactly two hundred 
and fifty years ago was fought the second Battle of Newbury, 
the first having taken place in the preceding year, 1643. 
Donnington Castle, within a quarter-of-an-hour’s walk of which 
I was given kindly hospitality for four days—the longest halt 
I made—was besieged in 1644 by the Earl of Manchester, and 
Charles, whose headquarters were at Shaw House, then known 
as Dolman’s, just outside the town of Newbury, had come in 
force to relieve it. Though the fortune of the day was 
hardly favourable to the Royalists, Donnington Castle, which, 
by commanding the roads both to Oxford and London, was 
of first-rate importance, was still held by Colonel Boys, who, 
though over and over again vigorously assailed, did not 
surrender till 1646, and then only in obedience to an order from 
the King. I approached it, one sunny August evening, along 
a path on one side of which was ripening a field of wheat, 
and on the other was swelling a broad expanse of mangolds. 
Anything more peaceful than the ruins of Donnington Castle 
now are, one would seek for in vain. It still commands a 
vast sweep of country, and eight splendid elms, towering 
where its banks slope away, stand like sleepless warders 
before it. Buta family party of the humbler sort had come 
out from Newbury to enjoy their tea on the greensward 
hard by its ivy-clasped gateway; and while the water was 
boiling, the little danghter sat arranging the folds of her 
doll’s frock, while her brother, even younger than she, amused 
himself by masterfully cracking his whip. We are all 
Cavaliers or Roundheads still, I suppose, all for this side or 
that; and I thought of one of the controversies of to-day on 
which, it seemed to me, the contrasted natural instincts of 
those two children shed some suggestive instruction. Half- 
an-hour later, I observed fresh confirmation of the inference I 
then and there silently drew. For, on my return to the fair 
English home where I was staying, I found my hostess just 
starting for her own little private hospital on the neighbouring 


common, and her daughters intent on the part they wouhy 
shortly have to take in an entertainment whose final object 
was healing charity; while their young brother, though as yet 
only at a preparatory school, had marshalled the footmen, the 
stable-helps, and any other male retainers within call, for 
primitive cricket-match; and the master of the house was 
waiting to take me to Shaw House to show me the inscription : 
“ Hanc juxta fenestram, rex Carolus primus, instante obsidione 
schoppopetrae ictu tantum non trajectus est, die Octob, 
XXVIL, MDCXLIV.” The King was dressing at the bow. 
window, near to which, in the wainscot, is a hole made by the 
bullet that missed its mark, leaving its intended victim for a 
still darker tragedy. Now, Shaw House looks as though it 
had been a haunt of ancient peace from all time. 
ALFRED Avstty, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
“THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH.” 


[To tHE Eprror oF THE “‘ SpzcTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of September 22nd, in the very in. 
teresting review of “The Sunny Days of Youth,” the writer 
makes the following statement on the subject of “Gentlemen 
Privates :”—“ We know well enough, indeed, one class of 
recruits ’—the boys low down at a public school—“ they go 
to the crammer, who makes frantic efforts to pass them, 
sometimes successfully but often unsuccessfully, for they are 
plucked in spelling. This is a fact: A gentleman private 
said to the chaplain in the course of a conversation on tlie 
Army Entrance Examination, ‘ most of us have been plucked 
in spelling.” I should very much like to know what proof 
there is for this assertion. That the idea is widely prevalent, 
Iadmit; but as far as my own experience goes, it is a popular 
delusion. For the last fifteen years I have been engaged in. 
preparing candidates for the Army Examinations. Probably 
about three hundred boys have passed through my hands in 
that time—boys of all the various shades of ability and stu- 
pidity found in an English public school. Out of that number 
perhaps one hundred aud twenty have been successful. The 
remainder were plucked, but not for spelling. I can safely 
assert that I have never met with a single Army candidate 
who was finally rejected for spelling. In the days of the 
Preliminary Examination, which was abolished last year, can- 
didates frequently failed to qualify in spelling at their first 
attempt. I have known boys fail three times, but they always 
got through eventually, and were allowed to compete in the 
“Farther Examination.” It is here that so many fail. 

In the recent examination (held since the “ Preliminary” 
was abolished), I find that of the candidates who failed to 
qualify in one or other of the compulsory subjects—including 
spelling—the highest was one thousand marks short of the 
number necessary for admission to Sandhurst. How any of 
these rejected youths can say he was plucked for spelling I 
am ata loss to understand. If you insert this it may elicit 
a statement of his experiences from one or other of the much- 
abused crammers, whose boys are, as a rule, not the pick of 
the public schools. 

Till further confirmation of your reviewer's statement, } 
am disposed to believe that the stock-phrase of the rejected 
Army candidate—* plucked for spelling”—is simply a con- 
venient cloak for his own stupidity. It reminds one of the 
undergraduate’s excuse for getting plucked in Divinity,—that 
he could not expound clearly the foreign policy of Ahab.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. D. 














THE “SMART SET.” 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—Do yon not concede too much to the latest exponent of 
the fallacy that this is a specially mercenary age? You say 
“money can give so much more now than it could.” But 1s 
not the very reverse the fact? Compare the fortune of the 
Rothschilds with that of the Fuggers; can it be asserted that 
the richest family of the nineteenth century has got as much 
for its money in social position and political power as the 
richest family of the sixteenth century? The comparison. 16 
still more unfavourable if for the Fuggers the Medici be sub- 
stituted. Has any money-getter of the nineteenth century 
done much more brilliantly for himself than Samuel Bernard, 
the financier of Louis XIV. and the Regency, or —_ 
anything like the commanding position of Jacques Cour 








Has any City man of modern times had a more success 
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career than Richard Whittington? Is it not rather the 
fact, paradoxical as the assertion may appear, that the 
money-making capacity has been more appreciated in 
aristocratic than in democratic communities, and has been 
rewarded far more liberally, both politically and socially ? 
In a mediaval community, I fancy Jay Gould or Cornelius 
Vanderbilt would have been pressed into the service of the 
State and reached the highest rank therein. Again, youseem 
to acknowledge the existence of Sir Gorgias Midas. But is 
not Mr. du Maurier’s creation, a purely conventional figure ? 
Lask for information, and shall be content to accept Mr. du 
Maurier’s, or Lady J eune’s, or your assurance that such a 
being exists, in which case I can only be thankful that my 
humble social position deprives me of all chance of meeting 
him. But even if he be really drawn from life, is there any 
incident in his career which can compare for uneducated 
vulgarity on the one hand, for snobbish truckling to wealth 
on the other, with what is recorded about Hudson, the Rail- 
way King ?—Hudson who lived in the blameless days of the 
early Victorian period.—I am, Sir, &c., 

270 Strand, London, September 25th. 

| We fear Midas exists in the flesh—Ep. Spectator. | 


ALFRED Nott. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHE EpiToR or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Permit me to remark that you are mistaken in identi- 
fying General Tso, the present opponert of Field-Marshal 
Count Yamagata, with the Marquis Tso, generally known as 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, the conquerer of Yakoob Beg. The latter 
of the two died many years ago at an advanced age. That 
the capture of Moukden would shake the dynasty, and 
that of Pekin destroy it, is eminently likely, considering the 
centres of sedition, in the form of secret societies, with which 
the Chinese Empire is honeycombed. At the same time, we 
must remember that Pekin has been sacked and looted by 
foreign armies within the last half-century, when the Emperor 
fled ignominiously to Jehé; and if the Tsings survived one 
such terrible humiliation, it is at least possible that they 
might outlive a second. It would be a strange and wonderful 
thing were it ever the lot of Japan, acting with the five great 
Powers of Europe, to place a pure-blood Chinese sovereign 
apon the throne of China.—I an, Sir, &c., 
. Freperic H. BALFour. 
Grosvenor Club, Bond Street, W., September 24. 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Writing of Mr. Delves’s address to the Trade-Union 
Congress at Norwich, in the Spectator of September 8th, you 
say :—“Still more interesting, however, were the passages in 
which Mr. Delves dealt with a question of practical politics,— 
that connected with pauper immigration,” &c., and applaud 
him for being against “the proposed prevention of pauper 
immigration.” I am a constant reader of the Spectator, and 
have noticed on several occasions lately that you oppose any 
efforts that are being made to prevent this country being the 
dung-heap of Europe, while at the same time advocating 
emigration as a solution of the unemployed problem. 

I should like to ask wherein lies the benefit to this 
country of shipping off the native-born Englishman who, 
whatever his faults, has (or used to be considered to have) 
some claim on his country, in order to make room for a 
pauper alien of an admittedly lower civilisation, this alien 
being at the same time too often unemployable. To a plain 
man such a course appears to be analogous to a crew 


into and comparing the present invasion with the inroads of 
the Danes, gave it as the reason of their ousting the natives 
that they were superior in giving and taking hard knocks, 
and that in the present case the pauper alien is the English- 
man’s superior in that he can sleep six in a bed, if he has 
one; but until you can adduce some better reasons than I 
have seen so far, I shall redouble my exertions on behalf of 
the Association for Preventing the Immigration of Pauper 
Aliens, though totally unconnected with that body.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. A. LAMBERT. 





AMERICANISMS. 
[To THe Eprtor or THE “ SPecTaToR.’’] 


Srr,—One might have expected a paper like the Spectator* to 
to give us something a little more profound or original than 
the regulation list of Americanisms which we come across 
every month or so. Why does it never occur to any writer 
to inquire whether, in such instances, the British or American 
usage is the more correct? If this were done, in by far the 
majority of cases it would be found that the Transatlantic 
expressions are superior alike on etymological, historical, and 
practical grounds. To begin with the word which most 
inspires the sneers and jeers of English scribblers, “ guess” 
is the old Saxon word which is found used in the same sense 
in every page of Chaucer and other ancient writers, and is 
colloquial to this day in many parts of this country. It is 
far more concise and correct than such words as “ fancy,” 
“imagine,” “suspect,” &c., used in England to avoid the 
derided “ Americanism,” to say nothing of “expect,” which 
is positively ungrammatical unless relating to a future event. 
“Store” is manifestly more exact than “ shop,” which means 
a place where things are “shaped,” and is properly used in 
the sense of “workshop,” as in “ fitting-shop,” &c. “ Rail- 
road” was the more common expression in England also fifty 
years ago, and is at least as correct as “railway;” while 
“track” is obviously so much more expressive and handy 
than our roundabout denominations that the Engineer has 
decided to adopt it. “Tramway,” I admit, is an excellent 
word that it is very unfortunate the Americans do not 
naturalise, though John Stephenson and Co. and others are 
endeavouring to make it current. “Shunt” is also a very 
useful word which the Americans would be well advised 
to adopt, as the meaning of “switch” is properly the mere 
action of moving the handle which causes the “ shunting.” 
“Sidewalk” is manifestly the right word, to use, as it may or 
may not be paved, the “pavement” being the actual stone 














trying to pump a ship dry without first stopping the leaks. 
To sweaters I can understand that it is highly advantageous 
to have an inexhaustible reserve of miserable wretches com- 
peting one against the other, for what work there may be 
going, at any price; but in a country where there is not work 
enough to go round, and where if one gets it another has to 
stand out, I fail to see the benefit to the workers of intensi- 
fying the present cut-throat competition. Can any one 
seriously maintain that it is desirable that whole parishes in 
London should be entirely given up to the scum of Con- 
tinental cities ? Whom is this country for? Is it intended for 
us who were born here, or for the foreigner? If my memory 
Serves me right, the Spectator some time back, in inquiring 





surface, and not necessarily a sidewalk at all. “Lift” is 
perhaps a better word than “elevator,” seeing that it lifts 
both up and down, though the French expression “ ascenseur ” 
shares this defect. As regards American spelling, the pre- 
judice against it here is of the crudest and most thoughtless 
kind. Unquestionably it is more consistent to spell alike 
both “governor” and “savior,” “tenor” and “labor,” and 
any change towards consistency in our most unruly language 
is to be welcomed. “ Skeptic ” is just as correct as “ skeleton,” 
the regular form of which should be “sceleton,” pronounced 
like “sceptre ;” and as long as there is an exceptional pronun- 
ciation, there can be no objection to a correspondingly excep- 
tional orthography.—I am, Sir, &c., HK, A. PHipson, 


3 Sussex Road, Southsea, September 26th. 





OLD ENGLISH VINEYARDS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—How common vine-growing once was in England, may 
be seen from the following lines in the medixval romance, 
“ Alexander” (Weber, i., 238), which rank the grape with 
pears, apples, and corn as part of the regular harvest :— 
“In tyme of hervest mery it is ynough ; 
Peres and apples hongen on bough. 
The hay-ward bloweth mery his horne; 
In everyche felde ripe is corne ; 
The grapes hongen on the vyne: 
Swete is trewe love and fyne.” 
These lines are also a fair specimen of the kind of feeling for 
Nature found in the poets of the period.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. B. 





* Is not our correspondent alluding to an article in the Saturday Review of 
last week ?—Eb, Spectator. 
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(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The author of the interesting article on “English 
Vineyards,” in the Spectator of September 22nd, is mistaken 
in supposing that “the practice of wine-making has ceased in 
this country for more than a century.” In the late forties, so 
far as I can recollect, the Morning Chronicle correspondent 
for the Agricultural Counties. in “ Labour and the Poor,” states 
he discovered near Bury St. Edmunds a stone-cutter, who, in a 
disused stone-quarry sheltered entirely from the north, had 
established a vineyard in which he made fonr or five pipes of 
wine every year, both white and red. Some twenty years 
after, I mentioned the fact to a gentleman connected with 
Bury St. Edmunds who had never heard of it, and who, as he 
afterwards told me, did not believe it. A few months later 
he told me, that having paid a visit to the neighbourhood, he 
had found out the man and paid a visit to him. The yield of 
the vineyard had then, I think, increased to seven pipes a 
year. Whether it still exists I do not know.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.M. L. 

P.S.—Might I add that a very nice jam is made in the 
North of France in bad vintage years, of half-ripe grapes and 
pears, that a still better one can be made of grapes and 
apples, and that such jams were made for several years from 
the grapes of a vine in Cadogan Place? 





THE IRREGULARITY OF ENGLISH FIELDS. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—It seems to me that your correspondent, Mr. Herbert, 
puts effect before cause, since it is pretty certain that roads 
came into existence before inclosed fields. There is very 
little doubt that when primitive man drove his primitive cart 
across the uninclosed country, he did not take a bee-line to 
his destination, but curved and turned about to avoid soft 
ground; and the tracks thus made became, in time, rights of 
way, and when the fields were inclosed, their boundaries were 
naturally shaped by these roads.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, September 26th. W. M. Cooper. 





CAPTAIN COOK. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Why not honour the memory of Captain Cook by 
endowing a cadet ship, such as described in the Spectator of 
September 15th? Call it the ‘Captain Cook,’ and let it be 
placed in the port of Whitby, whence the great navigator 
first sailed. There is a movement on foot to provide a fitting 
monument to the man who did so much to make England 
the great country she is, and I can think of no better than a 
floating college wherein to train lads for the mercantile 
marine and the Royal Navy. Cook himself was in the 
merchant service before being given the command of one of 
his Majesty’s ships. Probably, the big shipping companies, 
such as the Peninsular and Oriental, Orient, Pacific, and others, 
whose revenue is largely derived from Australia, would see their 
way to subscribe, and I feel sure that Sir Raylton Dixon, of 
Gunnergate Hall, Marton-in-Cleveland (the birthplace of 
Captain Cook), would take the matter in hand if approached. 
Of what use is a ridiculous statue? Let the monument be 
one which would inspire our young sailors. Some day the 
memory of Captain Cook will be honoured as much as that 
of Columbus. It is late enough to begin now.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Middlesborough, September 16th. EK. ALLAN, 


P.S.—I believe that Mr. Elliot Stock, publisher, and a 
celebrated novelist, have both promised to subscribe to a fund. 








POETRY. 


DR. HEINRICH HOFFMANN, 
AUTHOR OF “STRUWWELPETER.” 
B. 1809; d. 1894. 


So quietly he walked the earth 
Made brighter by his kindling mirth, 

So gently, that in England few 

Knew that he lived at all, or knew 

That Heinrich Hoffmann’s was the brain 
Whence Struwwelpeter sprang amain, 
And now the cunning hand is still: 











= LL 
The old man rests beneath the hill.* 
Benignant, sunny-hearted sage, 
Thank thee for Struwwelpeter’s page! 
Thou sent’st that tousled hantling forth, 
And straight from east, west, south, and north, 
A peal of merry laughter rose 
Whose joyous volume ever grows, 
He conquers all along the line, 
This scapegrace moralist of thine, 
And not till children cease to be 
Will Peter cease from victory. 


Such tragic poems would have won 
Old Aristotle’s benison ; 

For truly none were ever penn’d 
That conld more thoroughly amend 
By fear and pity (laughingly) 

The passions of the nursery. 

Thy pencil, too,—with what a force 
It shadowed Nemesis ber course ! 
Who that once saw, can e’er forget 
The cats which mourned for Harriet, 
With eyes so grievously attacked 
By all the pains of cataract ? 

Or Peter’s own despondent form ? 
Or Robert’s very local storm ? 

Or who without a thrill can scan 
The awful “ red-legged scissors man ” P 


Thy Peter was a beacon-ligbht 

To guide my erring steps aright; 
For what deters me from the fun 
Of mocking Afric’s ebon son, 

(A kind of sport to which my mind 
Is naturally much inclined), 

But recollection of the ill 

Befalling Arthur, Ned, and Will? 
Did not Augustus pine and droop 
Through his antipathy to soup, 

A cross like his would surely mark 
The spot where I lay stiff and stark; 
And were it not that cruel Fred 
Consumed unpleasant drugs in bed, 
I should, I feel it, every day 

Dety the R.S.P.C.A. 


This wish for thee, then, Mentor rare 
Of little people everywhere : 

May the earth lightly on thee lie, 
May “ Struwwelpeter ” never die! 





THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
AD AMICUM. 
Drar Acton, next Wednesday, Vite potabis modicis Sabinum 


at dinner, ‘ 
I cannot but honestly think  Cantharis, Graca quod ego ipse 
You'll find that my claret is testa 
thinner 


Than that you’re accustomed Conditum levi, datus in theatre 
to drink. 


Twelve shillings a dozen it cost Cum tibi plausus, 


me Care Mezenas eques, terni 
That year—I remember it slice tesoinens 
well— Fluminis ripe simul et jocosa 


When Oxford, that loved me yet 
lost me, 
Created you Hon. D.C.L. 


Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 


The cheers by your presence Cecubum et prelo domitam. 
excited 
That, filled the Sheldonian Caleno 
dome, 
The Vatican vastly delighted, Ty bibes uvam: mea nee 
And sensibly gratified Rome. 


And so, for the savour historic, Falerne 
That clings to my modest 
Bordeaux, Temperant vites neque Formiani 


You’ll pardon its lack of caloric, 
And vote it the choicest of 
Clos. 


Pocula colles. 


CHARLES L. GRAVES. 





* On the occasion of the celebration of Dr. Hoffmann’s professional jubilee 
by his brother physicians in Frankfort, he ended his speech with these word: 
‘For my part, when people meet me with the customary *‘ How do you do?’ I 
reply, ‘The road leads down hil!, but comforiably,’ ” 
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A COMPARISON. 


Ox o’er the pastures, where the mountain flowers 
Starring the sward trim garden beds outshew ! 
On through sweet pine-woods, cross the torrents’ flow ; 
On o’er vast boulder mounds, while still the hours 
Make labour lightsome! Far above thee towers, 
Unseen as yet, the peak: on o’er the snow! 
Nor heedless tread its smoother plain, for lo, 
The blue abysses yawn, the avalanche lowers! 


Scale yonder beetling cliffs, where now the sun 
Beats fiercely, hew sure steps in walls of ice ; 
What though with toil-worn limb and labouring breath, 
Hold bravely on until the height be won. 
So runs life’s tale: childhood, youth’s paradise, 
Hard manhood, weary age, the goal of death. 








BOOKS. 


————_- 


LABOUR AND THE POPULAR WELFARE.* 
Mr. Mattock is a many-sided writer. His lucidity of style 
and thought and his keen and rather malicious humour have 
long ago made his name familiar with the reading world as 
that of a satirist, caricaturist, novelist, and social inquirer. 
His latest work is more than worthy of his brilliant reputa- 
tion, and establishes once and for all his right to be considered 
seriously ; it is much more human in its tone than his earlier 
writings, and leaves no unwholesome flavour on the palate, 
such as was generally experienced after tasting of the highly 
seasoned pages of The New Republic. This book is a clearly 
expressed and carefully considered exposition of a difficult 
economic question, which has never been sufficiently illumi- 
nated by specialists, but which has a highly important bear- 
ing on some of the most pressing political problems of the day. 

Mr. Mallock’s subject is the share of Labour in the National 
Income,—a question which verbiage has rendered trite, but 
reason has not settled. He gives an entirely new turn to the 
discussion by showing the inadequacy of the ordinary classi- 
fication of the means of production, as land, labour, and 
capital. Labour and capital he puts together under a new 
category,—human exertion; and he subdivides this term into 
two,—ability, of which capital is only a “ congealed ” form, #nd 
labour. This new distinction is so important that Mr. 
Mallock must be allowed to explain it himself !— 

“Human exertion as applied to the production of wealth is of 
two distinct kinds: Ability and Labour—the former being essen- 
tially moral or mental exertion, and only incidentally muscular ; 
the latter being mainly muscular, and only moral or mental in a 
comparatively unimportant sense. This difference between them, 
however, though accidentally it is always present, and is what at 
first strikes the observation, is not the fundamental difference. 
The fundamental difference is of quite another kind. It lies in 
the following fact: That Labour is a kind of exertion on the part 
of the individual, which begins and ends with each separate task 
it is employed upon, whilst Ability is a kind of exertion on the 
part of the individual which is capable of affecting simultaneously 
the labour of an indefinite number of individuals, and thus 
hastening or perfeeting the accomplishment of an indefinite 
number of tasks.” 

The part played in production by ability is almost an undis- 
covered study; the question has, indeed, been hinted at by 
Walker, who, in his Political Economy lays special stress on 
the importance and productive efficacy of the entrepreneur in 
commerce, while Mill has glanced at the matter in a casual 
reference to the “ wages of superintendence;” but it has been 
left to Mr. Mallock to distinguish logically and assign to their 
proper positions the two subdivisions of the activity of man- 
kind in the pursuit of wealth. When the question is looked 
at from this new standpoint, it at once becomes plain that the 
struggle of labour to better its position is directed, not 
towards taking a larger share of the interest on capital, but at 
wresting some part of their income from the possessors of 
ability. This proposition will appear startling to many who 
have been misled by the obscure and loose expressions in 
which economists love to involve the mysteries of their science. 
But a moment’s reflection makes it evident that the popular 
belief that labour has only got to get all the capital of 
the nation into its hands in order to be all-powerful, is 
based on forgetfulness of the fact that misdirected capital 
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is quite as helpless as misdirected labour. Mr. Mallock brings 
forward the instructive example of the Bessemer steamer, 
a vessel fitted with “a sort of rocking saloon,” which was 
expected to mitigate the horrors of travelling by sea, by 
remaining level in spite of the rolling of the ship. Un- 
fortunately, this ingenious design was found to be quite 
impracticable, and the boat, on which hundreds of thousands 
of pounds had been spent, proved totally unseaworthy, and 
was sold as old iron. There was no lack of capital in this 
case, and the labour employed was no less skilful than that 
directed to the construction of the ‘City of Paris.’ The 
failure was due solely to an error of judgment on the part of 
ability. 

Ability is the faculty which directs and organises labour, 
studies closely the fluctuations of demand for various com- 
modities in various markets, and is capable of weighing the 
expediency of adopting new departures in machinery, and 
undertaking fresh enterprises in production. It includes the 
inventive genius of the theoretical engineer, together with the 
commercial instinct of the practical manager of a large 
industrial concern, Mr. Mallock ascribes to the influence of 
this faculty the whole of the enormous addition which has 
been made to the national income during the present century, 
arguing that labour in itself is unprogressive, and has shown 
no improvement since the dawn of civilisation :— 

“In the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, which belong the age of 
stone, objects have been found which bear witness to a manual 
skill equal to that of the most dexterous workmen of to-day. 
nec a ae It was even found, when the unburied ship of a Viking 
was being reproduced for the International Exhibition at Chicago, 
that in point of mere workmanship, with all our modern appli- 
ances, i6 was impossible to make the copy any better than the 
original; whilst if we institute a comparison with times nearer 
our own—especially if we come to the close of the last century— 
it is hardly necessary to say that in every operation which 
depended on training of eye and hand, the great-grandfathers of 
the present generation were the equals of their great-grandsons. 
We will therefore content ourselves with comparing the labourers 
of to-day with the labourers of the days of Pitt; and with regard 
to those two sets of men, we may safely say this, that in whatever 
respect the latter seem able to do more than the former, their 
seemingly increased power can be definitely traced to some 
source outside themselves, from which it has been taken and lent 
to them,—in other words, to the ability of some one able man, or 
else to the joint action of a body of able men.” 

Put into figures, the result of the exertions of ability stands 
thus :— 

“A given number of people, a hundred years ago, produced 
yearly in this country a hundred and forty million pounds. The 
same number of people to-day produce two and a half times as 
much, Labour, a hundred years ago, could not have produced 
more than the total product of the community—that is to say, 
a hundred and forty million pounds; and if it produced that then, 
it produces no more now. ‘ihe whole added product is produced 
by the action of Ability.” 

In dealing with such a work as Mr. Mallock’s, a quotation 
gives a quite unsatisfactory impression. The book is so 
clearly considered and logically expressed throughout, and 
the different parts of the argument hang together so closely, 
that an excerpt is but as a stone taken from a mosaic. 
Nevertheless, it being clearly understood that any one who 
wishes to do Mr. Mallock justice must read his treatise from 
beginning to end, we may perhaps be allowed to quote a 
striking passage in which the present wages of labour are 
compared with those which it received at the beginning of 
the present reign :— 

“In 1843, when Queen Victoria had been six or seven years on 

the throne, the gross income of the nation was in round numbers 
five hundred and fifteen million pounds. Of this, two hundred and 
thirty-five million pounds went to the labouring classes ; and the 
remainder, two hundred and eighty million pounds, to the classes 
that paid Income-tax. Only fifty years have elapsed since that 
time, and, according to the best authorities, the income of the 
labouring classes now is certainly not less than siz hundred and 
sixty million pounds. That is to say, it exceeds, by a hundred and 
forty-five million pounds, the entire income of the nation fifty years 
ago.” 
After making due allowance for the increase in the numbers 
of the labourers, Mr. Mallock finds that “ the labouring classes 
of this country, in proportion to the number, receive to-day 
forty-seven million pounds a year more than the entire in- 
come of the country at the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Victoria.” And he puts the case again in a fresh light :— 

“ Dreams of some possible social revolution, dreams of some divi- 
sion of property by which most of the riches of the rich should 
be abstracted from them and divided amongst the poor—there 
were not wanting fifty years ego. But even the most sanguine 
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of the dreamers hardly ventured to hope that the riches of the 
rich could be taken away from them completely ; that asum equal 
to the rent of the whole landed aristocracy, all the interest on 
capital, all the profits of our commerce and manufactures, could 
be added to what was then the income of the labouring classes. 
No forces of revolution were thought equal to such a change as 
that. But what have the facts been? What has happened 
really? Within fifty years the miracle has taken place, or, 
indeed ove greater than that...... They have gained every 
penny that they possibly could have gained if every rich man of 
that period—if duke, and cotton lord, and railway king, followed 
by all the host of minor plutocrats, had been forced to cast all 
they had into the treasury of Labour, and give their very last 
farthing to swell the labourers’ wages. The labourers have 
gained this; but that is not all. They have gained an annual 
sum of forty-seven million pounds more. And they have done all 
this, not only without revolution, but without any attack on the 
fundamental principles of property. On the contrary, the circum- 
stances which enabled Labour to gain most from the proceeds of 
Ability, have been the circumstances which have enabled Ability 
to produce most itself.” 


It is hardly necessary to point out the conclusion at which 
Mr. Mallock arrives from the consideration of the facts and 
figures which he puts before us. To sum his position up, it 
is evident that labour, like capital, is helpless unless it is 
well directed ; that the position of the labourers can only be 
improved by the continuance of the improvement in the 
methods of production, which has led to the enormous rise in 
the national income; that this improvement is due solely to 
the exertions of ability, and that therefore, however legitimate 
be the desire of the labourers to add to their own wages by 
lowering the income of ability, they will be acting against 
their own interests if they push their demands to a point 
which renders further activity on the part of ability unprofit- 
able. 


Sanguine dreamers, such as Mr. Mallock mentions as 
existing fifty years ago, are still to be found among us, and 
many of them believe that the whole problem can be 
solved by State-ownership or’ co-operation. The latter 
system, under which the labourer provides his own capital 
and his own ability, has been tried and found wanting; 
the interests of labour have no sincerer upholder than 
Professor Marshall, but he, in his Economics of Industry, 
admits that “in fact the managers of a Co-operative Society 
seldom have the alertness, the inventiveness, and the ready 
versatility of the ablest of those men who have been selected 
by the struggle for survival, and have been trained by the 
perfectly free and unfettered responsibility of private busi- 
ness.” State-ownership is hardly within the bounds of 
practical politics at present; but the gentlemen who have 
called themselves in to doctor our commercial system, and 
have written “Down with competition” on the prescription, 
would be disagreeably surprised by the result of their treat- 
ment, if even the patient were misguided enough to swallow 
the dose. There is nothing to prevent the national income 
from falling with the same prodigious rapidity with which 
it has risen. Our commerce is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle, and the effect on the teeming populations of our 
great towns would be so disastrous as to be absolutely 
appalling, if owing to any measures of so-called reform 
our industrial exertions were to be relaxed and enfeebled. 
Only by the fullest and freest liberty of enterprise 
and competition can our traders maintain their hold on 
the markets of the world. Every new measure which 
limits the incentive to activity and the desire to save 
on the part of each individual, puts the welfare of the nation, 
and especially of the labouring classes, into a position of 
great jeopardy. How much has been accomplished under the 
present system, and how fully the workers have shared in the 
fruits of the general exertion, is ably shown by Mr. Mallock. 
He fully recognises the right of labour to desire further 
benefits, and, indeed, writes with the express object of clearly 
stating the conditions under which the gigantic progress of 
the present century has been achieved, and of proving that 
only by maintaining those conditions in their highest possible 
degree of efficacy can the forward movement be pressed on 
still further. 


Mr. Mallock’s hope, that he has avoided controversial 
matter, is probably doomed to disappointment; but it may 
safely be asserted that none can fail to be charmed with the 
lucidity and logical directness of his work, while its utility 
as a practical commentary on a recondite economic, social, 
and political question cannot be overrated. 














RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mrs. OLiPHAntT is for once in the van of fashion. [t is, 
we suppose, the recently quickened interest in all questions 
relating to the nature and claims of women, which 
accounts for the prominent place which has been given to 
the maternal instinct in the fiction of the last year oy 
two; but, however this may be, there is no doubt of the 
fact that the emotions and yearnings of motherhood are 
themes peculiarly attractive to the fin de siécle novelist. Mrs, 
Oliphant cannot be described by this term of characterisation, 
for she is the sole surviving representative of the generation 
of great masters who made the middle of the century illus. 
trious; but the mere narrative theme of A House in Bloomsbury 
is pre-eminently the chosen theme of to-day. There is just one 
respect in which we think that it is hardly treated with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s usual artistic feeling. In human life all things, or 
almost all things, are possible; but fiction, other than pure 
romance, deals with the reasonably probable, and it will strike 
most readers as being very unlikely that at any one timea 
single London lodging-house should provide a scene for the 
final stage of two stories so similar as those of Mrs. Manner. 
ing and the lady who chooses to be known as Miss Bethune. 
By the world they are both regarded as childless women— 
one a wife, the other a supposed spinster—but really both 
have known the pains and joys of motherhood; each is 
eating her heart out in enforced separation from her child; 
and to both, in different ways but on one spot, is granted the 
heart’s supreme desire. Apart from its general improbability, 
this part of the plan of the story has an obtrusive symmetry 
which gives an effect of artifice from which Mrs. Oliphant’s 
work is, as a rule, conspicuously free. Still, even where, as in 
The Prodigals and their Inheritance, and in the present story, 
she is less happy than usual in choice of theme or framework, 
the old charms of delicately truthful characterisation, of fine 
sympathetic touch, of quiet urbane humour, and reticent 
tender pathos, are never wanting. Few of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
less ambitious creations are more successful than the study, 
in low colour tones, of Mr. Mannering, the elderly British 
Museum official, with his broken health and darkened life, who 
buries himself in the Bloomsbury lodging-house, as the wounded 
animal hides in his lair, stoically enduring the solitude of the 
heart, but wincing at the lightest touch of sympathy. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Scotchwomen have always been masterly, and into 
her portraits of Miss Bethune and her mai¢ Gilchrist she has 
put some admirable work; so though it is not probable that 
any reader will regard A House in Bloomsbury as one of its 
author’s most striking books, it contains passages of a peculiar 
kind of grace and beauty that we find in the work of no other 
living novelist. 

Reviewers are sometimes accused by people who, if not 
foolish, are certainly ill-informed, of not reading the books 
which they profess to judge. Every respectable reviewer 
reads a book once; and it happens that we have read In the 
Face of the World twice. Neither its virtues or defects 
demanded the second reading, which indeed was mainly a 
matter of accident; and we almost wish we had not given 
it, for it tended to modify somewhat a generally favourable 
impression. It can hardly be said that the book has dramatic 
effectiveness, but it has emotional effectiveness, and it has 
in addition a substantial narrative-interest; but its charm 
for the more discriminating reader is somewhat marred by 
sentimental—and therefore unreal—touches which go far to 
destroy one’s sense of verisimilitude. It is a pity, too, that 
the writer has not yet learned to guard herself from in- 
exactitude in little matters of detail. In a novel where a 
great brewery plays an important part, brewing should not be 
confounded with distilling, as in the passage where Tristram 
complains of the smell of “fusel oil.” Again, no man of 
business, in drawing up a will, would use the colloquial 
phrase “a million of money,” which at once suggests the 
question, “A million what?” Lastly, and this is the worst 
blunder of all, Cecil could not possibly have become Sir Cecil 
on his father’s death. A Peer or a Baronet may, like any 
one else, leave his unentailed property to whomsoever he 





* (1.) A House in Bloomsbury. By Mrs Oliphant. 2 vols. London: Hatchin- 

son and ©o.—(2.) In the Face of the World. By Alan St Aubyn. 2 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus.—-(3.) Led On. By Helen F. Hetherington and 
the Rev. H. Darwin Burton. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(4.) 
Wedded to a Genius. By Neil Christison. 2 vols. London: R. Bentley and 
Son.—(5.) The Friend of the People. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. London : 
, Fisher Unwin,—<(6.) No Hero but a Man. “By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), 3 vols. Lordon: F, V. White and Co, 
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will, but a title or hereditary knightly prefix cannot pass 
to any one but an eldest son, if an eldest son exists, 
These things are unfortunate, because they do something 
to spoil the effect of a strong, well-conceived, and generally 
well-told story. The book deals with an act of renunciation. 
Tristram Lushington is the eldest son of a millionaire brewer 
baronet, and during his three years at Oxford he arrives at 
the conviction that he can take no share in what he regards 
as his father’s ill-gotten wealth. It isclear that this thinking. 
out of the matter has been incomplete, for when his father 
sets before him the munificent philanthropy with which much 
of that wealth has been expended, he is staggered as if by an 
entirely unfamiliar suggestion; but he persists in his deter- 
mination, though it involves the relinquishment of the girl he 
loves. He settles down among a band of workers in East 
London, and is wrung to the heart by his perception of the 
dire need for the money which he has renounced. His self- 
questionings often become agonising, for though he has done 
an heroic action, he has none of that unswerving self-confidence 
which forms part cf the popular idea of the hero; and is on 
that very account much more lifelike and convincing. Indeed, 
Tristram is put before us not merely with power, but with 
truth and subtlety; and some of the episodes of his struggle 
stand out boldly and vividly, with the result that In the 
Face of the World, in spite of its manifest faults, is rich in 
interest. 


Miss Hetherington and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton began 
their colloborating alliance by writing a novel with a purpose, 
and it is evidently still their intention to combine edification 
with entertainment. Their success in carrying out that in- 
tention is not so unqualified as they might have made it, for 
Led On would probably have been more effectively edifying, 
and it would certainly have been a great deal more enter- 
taining than it is, had it been boiled down to half, or even a 
third, of its present length. The much-assailed three-volume 
system has conveniences which will probably tend to prolong 
its life—the large type, for example, which comes as a boon 
and a blessing to middle-aged and elderly novel-lovers,—but 
it has one great defect which seems to have been missed by 
the majority of its assailants,—it naturally tempts novelists 
to write tiresome long stories, when they might instead have 
written interesting short ones. And there is more than a mere 
suspicion of tiresomeness in Led On. If any volume is opened 
at random ten times in succession, it is pretty certain that in 
nine instances the invéstigator’s eye will light upon some flat 
conversation which is dull in itself, which is no aid to the 
story, which tells us nothing of the character of the inter- 
locutors, and which serves no purpose at all but to increase 
the bulk of the book. This time the writers take up their 
parable, not against any form of heresy, but in denunciation 
of gambling,—especially feminine gambling,—baby-farming, 
and the legal facilities for insuring the lives of children. 
Madge Manners is happily married and has a most comfort- 
able home, but unfortunately she listens to the tempting 
words of a fascinating scoundrel who is the secret head of a 
“bucket shop; ” and, in the hope of increasing her husband’s 
capitaland enabling him to purchase a partnership, she “drops” 
his money in the shares of bogus companies. The other leading 
feminine character in the novel is the fiendish Mrs. Schonk, who 
does to death the poor little children entrusted to her charge, 
and by the aid of a dissipated doctor whom she has in her 
power, is enabled to obtain from the insurance companies the 
money for the sake of which she has become a murderess. 
There is no vital connection between the gambling story and 
the baby-farming story, and both are marred by certain 
umprobabilities ; nor, indeed, is there any charm in the style 
of the book, which is tame and characterless ; and yet Led On 

would be fairly readable were it not for its talkee-talkee 
padding. 

In literary merit pure and simple, Wedded to a Genius is 
equalled or excelled by only one book in our list,—Mrs. 
Oliphant’s A House in Bloomsbury. It is very powerfal; it 
is admirably written ; it is absolutely void of offence; indeed 
its tone from first to last is one of singular elevation, and yet 
(the close of the sentence must look like a gratuitous 
paradox) it is a novel which we cannot advise any one 
to read. At this moment of writing, it is forty-eight 
hours, or thereabouts, since the present reviewer closed 
the second volume, and if those forty-eight hours have 
not been wholly hours of misery, it is only because 





during some of them he has been mercifully enabled to 

forget the story of mental torture with which Mr. Neil 

Christison has filled over six hundred pages. The author has 

no literary quality in common with the lady who is known as 
“ Ouida,” but only “ Ouida” in her most dismal moods has 

written a more harrowing book than this. Whatever were 
the impulse which prompted Dr. Courtney to make his wife’s 
existence one long agony—and the nature of this impulse is 
not very clear to us—we have never encountered any more 
ingenious manipulator of the mental rack and thumbscrew. 
He has studied the position of every spiritual and emotional 
nerve, and deliberately adopts the particular machine which 
can best elicit its full possibilities of pain. But the perfection 
of his fiendish ingenuity lies in the fact that whatever his 
action, he manages to put himself in the right, not merely to 
onlookers, but often even to the victim herself. Courteous, even- 
tempered, urbane, he contrives to give to his worst cruelties an 
air of sweet reasonableness,—to make them appear things 
against which only weakness or folly could rebel. This is very 
clever—indeed, the book is among the ablest of recent novels— 
but its cleverness is of a kind of which we desire to have as little 
as possible in literature intended for our hours of relaxation. 
The story of the idiocy of the bright little Cuthbert, the 
result of one of his father’s torture-schemes, and of the boy’s 
separation from the mother, to whom he is everything, is a 
story which no human being who has ever loved a child should 
be compelled to read; and our regret that it should have been 
written is intensified by a suspicion that “ Neil Christison ” is 
a pseudonym veiling a feminine personality. 


No novelist or romancer wishing to write a story of the 
past can find any period richer in suggestion for structure 
and background than that of the French Revolution. The 
only record in our own national history which provides ready- 
made situations equal in tragic intensity to those of the story 
which had its dénouement in the Terror, is the terrible record 
of the Indian Mutiny; and both series of events have been 
largely laid under contribution by writers of fiction. The 
advantages offered by such themes are obvious, but their dis- 
advantages, though not so apparent, are hardly less real, for 
the intrinsic interest of the two tragedies tends to overpower 
invention and imagination. Thus, we have had no really great 
story of the Mutiny, and of the many English stories of the 
French Revolution, there are only two—Dickens’s magnificent 
Tale of Two Cities and Henry Kingsley’s graceful and pathetic 
Mademoiselle Mathilde—which, after many years, really hold 
the memory. We hardly think that Miss Rowsell’s romance, 
The Friend of the People, will be added to the brief list ; but 
to say that is not to bring any serious indictment, and indeed 
we do not wish to bring any indictment at all, for the book, 
if not in the first rank of historical novels, is a spirited, in- 
teresting, and enjoyable story. The author is very fairly suc- 
cessful in intertwining her invented plot with the thread of 
actual historical events, and the plot itself, though largely on 
the lines of old-fashioned melodrama, hangs well together, and 
sustains eagerness of attention without recourse to undue 
extravagance of expedient. In quick succession of incident 
and general vivacity of narrative, The Friend of the People 
reminds us of the work of Dumas rather than of any English 
predecessor ; and whatever faults a follower of Dumas may 
have, dullness is not likely to be among their number. Miss 
Rowsell has written an able and stirring novel. 


To a lady who for many years has been doing her best to 
entertain the public, and who in the course of her literary 
career has given us some pleasant, light, readable stories, some 
critical consideration is clearly due. We will, therefore, say 
only that No Hero but a Man cannot be numbered among Mrs- 
Pender Cudlip’s successes, or made the subject of even tepid 
congratulation. She has begun by choosing one of the oldest 
and most decrepit of plots, and then—apparently by an after - 
thought—she has relieved it from the charge of conventionality 
by exposing it without defence to the charge of gross absurdity, 
the title having clearly been given to the book before the author 
made up her mind to the unfortunate twist. Herbert Harlby, 
who is on his way to claim an estate and fortune, dies 
suddenly in a railway carriage, and his only fellow-traveller 
yields to the temptation to take his name and the luggage 
containing evidence of identity, and to assign to the dead his 
own light impedimenta. He enters into possession of the 
estate, and falls in love with the only person in the world who 





knows his secret; but she will not listen to him save on the 
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condition of full confession and restitution, to which he seems 
unable to string himself up. There are other complications— 
most of them very clumsy ones—and then suddenly, at the 
end of the third volume, a mine is sprung upon us. “ Herbert 
Harlby ” is the real name of the supposed impostor; the dead 
man was his illegitimate brother, who was engaged in an 
attempt at fraud; and the estate held by the survivor is his 
own legal patrimony. Seldom in fiction have we witnessed 
such an astounding right-about-face. Not the best style in the 
world could save such a story; and style is not Mrs. Pender 
COndlip’s strong point. 





PRIMITIVE MAN.* 

THE public mind is apt to be a little confused on the subject 
of primitive man. People sometimes talk as if “the ancient 
Britons,” or the builders of Stonehenge and Avebury, and 
the men who used the flint axes or celts, were, if not all one, 
at any rate very closely allied. No greater mistake could 
possibly be made. Between the true primitive man, that 
awful parent of humanity who sits secluded in the night of 
time, and the wild tribesmen who once lived in England the 
life the Solomon Islander now lives in the Pacific, the gulf is 
far wider, deeper, more essential, more significant, than that 
between the most civilised European and the savages of 
Queensland and New Guinea. The mind is horror-bound as 
it contemplates the crouching ape-like mammal whose claw- 
like hands clenched the flint hammers and swung the flint axes, 
which our fields still yield to testify to his ghastly ingenuity. 
Primitive man has not left us many records of himself, but 
what he has left are quite enough to enable us to conjure up 
a picture of what he was. Mr. Stevenson, in one of his most 
charming essays, has told us that, however long or splendid 
may be our family tree, in the topmost branch sits “ probably 
arboreal.” It is a gruesome notion, this thought that the 
creature who scattered his rude stone implements along the 
Downs was our ancestor, that he holds a mirror up to 
humanity, and that in him we see our true reflection. Yet 
after all we should perhaps rather admire than shrink from 
the thought of an origin so odious. If man as we know 
him now has in truth descended from this bent-backed, bow- 
legged Caliban, we may indeed feel that he was shaped for 
some great end. There must be something essentially noble 
in him, as good Sir Thomas Browne opined, if, starting 
with Paleolithic man, so much has been achieved. Man 
may be vile, but how many thousand times better than 
primitive man? ‘What hopes, too, for the future of the 
race may not be indulged in by those who note what some 
ten or twenty thousand years have accomplished? If the 
men of the future are to be as much above us as we are above 
primitive man, who can fix a boundary to the development of 
the species. The thought of the apish flint-chipper should 
then be an ennobling and not a shameful one. Our roots 
may be in the rank earth, but, God be praised! man has that 
in him which has enabled him to overcome the beast in his 
mature, and to show that it is but in seeming that he is 
pure animal. 

In the work before us Mr. Worthington Smith describes 
some very curious finds of the axes used by primitive man— 
finds made by him on the top of the Bedfordshire Downs, 
and in the neighbourhood of London—for primitive man, 
like modern man, seems to have favoured the lower portion 
of the Thames valley. But he does more than chronicle this 
or that discovery of celts. He begins his book with a very 
interesting attempt to draw a picture of the life led by 
Palxolithic man. No doubt a good many of the details of 
the picture are disputable, and all are necessarily conjectural ; 
but in spite of this it is very cleverly constructed and well 
worth the perusal of those who wish to come closer to the 
men of whom Mr. Worthington Smith says, “the barbarians 
who preceded the ancient civilisations of Rome, Assyria, and 
Egypt, are modern as compared with the remote antiquity of 
the savages whose houses, weapons, and tools, are described 
in this book.” Here is Mr. Worthington Smith’s account of a 
conjectured night visit to one of the English haunts of 
primitive man :— 

“ Man’s voice at that time was probably not an articulate voice, 
but a jabber, a shout, a roar. A shriek or groan of pain is heard, 


a shout of alarm, or a roar of fury. Loud hilarious sounds as of 
strange laughing are heard, and quick, jabbering, threatening 
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sounds of quarrelling. Coughing is heard, but no sound of fear 
or hate, or love is expressed in articulate words. If we imagine 
the darkness to have lifted, we see the men and women standin 
about or crouching—many carrying bones and stone toolemmage 
fires. There is one central fire and several minor fires bounding 
the fringe of the human haunt, The fires are kindled from 
sparks (derived from the concussion of flints), applied to dry 
grass. Some of the men and women are feeding the flames with 
ferns, twigs, tree-branches, and logs. Other men and women are 
seen sitting or lying about in dens or hovels formed of tree. 
branches and stones, or resting under bushes, trees, fallen trunks 
or natural sheltering banks of earth. Hairy children are seen 
running about or crawling on all fours. Bones, some with half. 
putrid meat attached, are seen strewn about in all directions, 
The human creatures differ in aspect from the generality of men, 
women, and children of the present day; they are somewhat 
shorter in stature, bigger in belly, broader in the back, and less 
upright. They have but little calf to the legs. The females are 
considerably shorter than the males; they bear children in their 
early youth, and cease to grow. All are naked, or only slightly 
—_ with ill-dried skins. They are much more hairy than 
uman creatures of the present time, especially the old males and 
the children. In this character they resemble the present race of 
hairy Ainos of the northern islands of the Japan Archipelago. 
The hair is long and straight, not curly, the colour probably 
bright chestnut-red, and the skin copper-colour. The heads are 
long and flat, and the features perhaps somewhat unpleasing. 
The foreheads recede, the large, bushy, red eyebrows meet over 
the nose, the brows are heavy and deeply overshadow the eyes 
beneath. The beards, whiskers, and moustaches vary in style and 
extent, as such appendages vary now. Many of the women have 
whiskers, beards, and moustaches. The noses are large and flat, 
with big nostrils. The teeth project slightly in a muzzlelike 
fashion ; the lower jaws are massive and powerful, and the chins 
slightly recede. The ears are slightly pointed, and generally 
without lobes at the base. Such ladies as possess lobes probably 
have them pierced, and a small feather (the forerunner of the 
earring) is pushed through the orifice.” 
Of articulate talk there was probably little, but by gestures 
and by imitative sounds the Flint men were able to make 
their wants known. The social instinct was to some extent 
developed. “ They perhaps lift a fallen friend, extract a thorn, 
temporarily look after an orphan, or perhaps aid in catching 
parasites. If, however, friends get badly hurt by beasts of 
prey or by accident, such injured companions are hunted away 
or killed as soon as possible. Fever patients, consumptives, 
the blind, the half-blind, and fractious children are driven off 
and killed, for the earliest human savages probably possessed 
but scant sympathy for either pleasure or pain in their fel- 
lows.” The only industry would be the making of stone 
implements. ‘The old males and females, aided by children, 
would be despatched to look after suitable blocks of flint, to 
push such flints ont of the chalk, stiff clay, or earth with 
sticks, and bring them to the human haunt. There, by the 
fireside, the more skilled and light-handed human creatures 
would, with anvil, hammer, and punch stones, fabricate pointed 
stone weapons and keen-edged oval choppers and knives.” 
Space does not allow us to give any more of Mr. Worthington 
Smith's sketch of the life led by primitive man. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed to notice the account of his diggings, we 
must quote what he says as to the disappearance of primitive 
man in England :— 

“From what direction Paleolithic man came, when he first 
reached this country, no one certainly knows; he could not have 
come from the north, north-east, or north-west, or west, or south- 
west. He probably came from the south or south-east, but his 
original home or starting-place is unknown. What direction he 
took when he finally left Western Europe is unknown. Why he 
left no one knows, beyond the surmise that this part of the world 
in some way became unsuitable for him. He went to some more 
suitable position, and became the progenitor of Mesolithic, Neo- 
lithic, and other races. Descendants of Paleolithic men through 
the Mesolithic and Neolithic series, uf course exist at the present 
day, but which modern race is nearest to the oldest race is open to 
question. Individuals with skulls of the earliest or Canstadt 
type are not uncommon in various parts of Europe, including 
London. The possessors of such skulls are not mentally inferior 
to the owners of typical modern skulls.” 


These facts deepen the mystery and horror that surrounds 
the episode of the occupation of these islands by Paleolithic 
man. The question whence and whither is absolutely un- 
solvable. 

One of the most interesting things about Mr. Worthington 
Smith’s investigations is the fact that he discovered what was 
in fact a Paleolithic flint-axe factory. At Coddington, near 
Dunstable, he not only found “ more than five hundred arti- 
ficially struck flint flakes or splinters,” but found the flint 
axes from which they had been struck in Palwolithic times. 
How can he prove that they belonged to each other? may 
be asked by the incredulous, The answer is simple,—He 
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fitted them together,—.e., replaced the flakes on the masses 
of flint from which they had been struck. Unfortunately, 
we cannot do more than note the peculiarly interesting 
character of this discovery. Those who want to learn how 
the tools and weapons of the old Stone Age were worked by 
primitive man and “that accomplished lady his wife,” must 
turn to the pages of the work before us. They will find it 


excellent reading. 

We must, however, before we leave this interesting and 
curious book, mention the excursus on forged Palwolithic 
implements. It appears that certain guileless antiquaries— 
Mr. Worthington Smith was not one of them—explained to 
carpenters, masons, and others concerned with foundations, 
the nature of flintimplements. They asked for flints shaped in 
particular ways—and they got them. But unfortunately they 
were not made in Paleolithic times. In their minute descrip- 
tions of what they wanted, the antiquaries had shown men 
accustomed to use hammers how to produce the required 
articles. Here is Mr. Worthington Smith’s account of the 
doings of the forgers :— 


“Collectors at one time lent the men their best genuine tools 
as aids to discovery, and one special forger was most successful 
in exactly imitating the best type forms to the minutest details, 
The genuine Stoke Newington implements are often keen-edged, 
and as often highly lustrous. At first the forgeries were 
all dull and lustreless. On this fact being made known to 
the forgers, they vigorously brushed their forgeries all over with 
a very hard brush; the result was an excellent and natural- 
looking lustre or polish. Next, the collectors wanted slightly 
abraded edges, some genuine tools being slightly abraded. To 
meet this demand the men put the tools into a twisted sack, and 
shook the sack with its contained implements together with 
natural stones and sand, till the tools exhibited a proper amount 
of abrasion. Some wise person next showed the men that many 
genuine tools were stained with ochre, caused by the presence of 
iron in the soil. To provide this colour the men kept large iron 
saucepans constantly boiling on their fires,—saucepans filled 
with forged implements, old rusty nails, and other iron frag- 
ments ; this gave the required tint, but some of the purchasers 
suspected the tools, and put them again into boiling water, with 
the result that the ochreous colour soon came off and left the 
tools grey. Potash removed the colour. This was because the 
men at first boiled the tools after they had brushed them up to 
produce a lustre. The forgers now boiled their unpolished grey 
tools in their saucepans and polished them up afterwards. When 
this was done, reboiling would not remove the ochreous colour 
derived from the iron, and the longer the tools were boiled the 
more permanently ochreous they became.” 


Mr. Worthington Smith goes on to recount how a believer in 
“ pre-glacial ” man asked for ice-scratched tools, and how the 
ingenious labourers in a gravel-pit saw he got them. 

The work before us ends with chapters on Mesolithic and 
Neolithic tools; and here we must leave Mr. Worthington 
Smith’s book. And yet we have said nothing of the skeleton 
of the girl and the baby found in the round tumulus on Dun- 
stable Downs, and of the two hundred “ fairy loaves ” (fossil 
sea-urchins) which edged the grave. 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF EURIPIDES.* 
A TRANSLATOR’s work is like engraving from a picture; 
devoid alike of the pain and of the exultation which attend 
creative effort, and condemned to an inherent imperfection by 
the attempt to reproduce things in a medium not their own, it 
shares fally in the artist’s daily pleasure which proceeds from 
along series of technical successes. Otherwise, how are we 
to account for Mr. Way ?—who, after turning the Iliad and the 
Odyssey into rhymed hexameter verse, has launched the first 
volume of what is to be a complete translation of Euripides; 
and whose industry as a translator is not more conspicuous 
than his merit. These are not the days of Pope and 
Dryden, when a translation from the classics was the most 
profitable investment of skill in verse; yet we can un- 
reservedly congratulate Mr. Way, for we are much mistaken 
if this work has not been the recreation of a lifetime. 
Since one sees how much happiness is insured by a hobby 
like stamp-collecting, it must surely be delightful to own a 
favourite pursuit which can produce honourable and useful 
results. Useful the book is designed to be, and we have 
found it an extremely close and reliable rendering of the 
jambic passages. Considered as poetry, it suffers from an 
inevitable detect, being written, as any translation is sure to 
be, line by line; whereas good blank verse must be composed 
by passages, its rhythm and inflection answering to the 
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sweep and compass of the thought. Yet, in spite of this, the 
more we have looked at it, with or apart from the original, 
the better we have liked it; it is always forcible and often 
felicitous, though a little marred to our minds by the 
unnecessary use of strange words; as, for instance, “ for 
on this day her weird it is to die and part from life.” In 
the more difficult task of rendering lyrical passages, itis at 
least equally successful, and the preface contains some excel- 
lent remarks upon this matter. Where a literal version would 
sound mere raving, a translator’s business is to get a clear 
hold upon the sense, and render that with the utmost fidelity. 
We should like to quote one or two obscure passages with 
Mr. Way’s version, to prove his merits in this respect. But 
unlike most translators, he has not confined himself to this 
problem. He insists, and very rightly, that the antistrophic 
arrangement is essential to the idea of a Greek chorus, and 
therefore he has adopted it in his verse, using a great variety 
of metres to give some representation of the movement of the 
original. Unhappily, Mr. Way has not a good ear for verse, 
and the truth is that some of his lyrics go lamely enough ; 
yet even so, we think he has better rendered the choruses, and 
made them more comprehensible to readers than if he had 
confined himself to more familiar and manageable measures. 
But to take him at his best, one has to quote such a passage 
as the following, in Tennyson’s favourite stanza :— 
“ O’er all man’s life woes gather thick ; 
Ne’er from its travail respite is. 
If better life beyond be found, 


The darkness veils, clouds wrap it round ; 
Therefore infatuate-fond to this 
We cling,—this earth’s poor sunshine gleam : 
Nought know we of the life to come, 
There speak no voices from the tomb ; 
We drift on fable’s shadowy stream.” 
Here is the original:— 
“ ras 8° dduvnpds Blos dvOpdrwv 
Kovk tor. wévwv dvdravois. 
GAN’ 8 Ti Tod Civ plArepov BAAo, 
oxdéros dunloxwy Kpimre: vepéAas. 
ducépwres 5) pavdued Svres 
Tov, tt TOUTO oTiABeEt Kare yi, 
51’ aweipoodyny &AAov Bidrov 
Kove arddeitiv Tav brd yalas. 
pbOots F bAAws pepduecda.” 
Hippol., 191 et seqg. 
We have seldom seen cause to differ from Mr. Way’s inter- 
pretation ; but one important passage, Medea’s opening speech, 
he seems to misunderstand ; indeed, it is impossible to trace 
the drift of the first few lines in his version. In line 215 he 
renders :— 
* olda yap ToAAo’s Bpdérwv 
ceuvous yeyatas, Tovs wey dupdrwy tro 
tovs 8 év Oupaiots.” 
“ Many men I know 
Accounted haughty, some from proud staid men, 
Some stranger-shy.” 
“ Accounted haughty, some from proud staid mien, some 
stranger-shy,”—explaining the phrases,“ Some from their looks, 
some as being reserved (c¢véc) among strangers.” But surely 
Medea means, not that there are two ways of discerning pride, 
but two of being csuvéc,—by self-seclusion, the Eastern way, 
or being overbearing in public as a Greek might be. This 
involves no awkward ellipse. Secondly, line 228,— 
“dv & yap hv pot wavta yryvooKew Kadas, 
Kdkioros avdpav exAéBnx’ obuds méors,” 
is rendered, “For he to know whom rightly was my all,” 
&e. We reject the reading yiyvioxess, preferred by Mr. 
Way, not on the canon potior diffcillima lectio, which has 
always seemed to us poor Latin, and a frequent excuse for the 
retention of nonsense, but because the sense requires the 
infinitive. To our mind, it comes in thus:—Medea says, 
“T have come out to speak with you, that you may not think 
me haughty; yet easy-going folk are not respected. For” 
(and this is her main point) “Justice sits not in the eyes of 
men; they hate” (or love, as she loved Jason) “at sight, without 
knowledge. Now, though I am a stranger who must accept 
your ways—even citizens should judge charitably of each 
other—I say that I am astonished and heart-sick at Jason’s 
treachery. I do not judge rashly; ‘it is my husband in regard 
to whom I could have clear and full knowledge, who has 
proved base.’ And therefore I have warrant for saying that 
woman’s lot, as compared with man’s, is unjust and wretched.” 
And with that, she launches into one of the long disputatious 
harangues, which are the reason why we dislike Euripides. 
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We hold with Dionysus in The Frogs when he arbitrates 
in Hades between the rival poets; Euripides is odo, a 
cunning artist, but A’schylus is the man for us. Dionysus 
represented the opinion of contemporary Athens, at the time 
when critical judgment perhaps comes nearest truth; after 
the first fever of post-mortem enthusiasm has passed away, 
after people have tired of the luxury of praising without the 
fear of hurting a man’s feelings by over-laudation, and yet 
before his works cease to be understood with the quickness of 
contemporary apprehension, before commentary, that in- 
evitable cicerone, steps in with its explanations. From two 
er three well-known legends, it would seem as if Greece 
outside Athens held Euripides, for the sake of his lyrics, 
nearer their hearts than any poet; but Athens, judging 
her dramatists as dramatists, rated him otherwise. And 
if one considers the famous criticism in The Frogs, one 
will see plainly why. Sophocles defies detraction; he is 
perfectly appropriate, a true Greek perfection, the mean of 
excellence ; but Af’schylus offers a mark for adverse criticism, 
and Aristophanes knows it. He is—but how reproduce 
Aristophanic epithets P—one who tears words up by the roots 
and ties them into faggots; his talk is mere chariot and 
horses; a raw-head-and-bloody-bones style. In the contest 
Enripides scores points, and when he does, it is always on 
questions of style. But between the two dramatic methods, 
Athenian opinion does not hesitate. Mr. Way says, “Only 
from a Shakespeare could we accept ex cathedraé judgments on 
questions of poetic taste or dramatic instinct in Euripides.” 
Possibly, if we were quite sure that Shakespeare recognised 
the conditions of the Athenian drama; if he knew that the 
figures wore masks concealing all play of feature; spoke 
through a mouthpiece reducing the voice to a sort of 
monotone, and wore high boots to make them look as far 
as possible like moving statues; in short, if he had realised 
that every circumstance of verse, costume, and accessories 
was carefully designed to produce a superhuman sublimity. 
Bat then, we think, he would have felt, as the Athenians felt, 
that the conduct and sentiments of Euripides’s characters 
struck a discordant note. Euripides reproaches Aschylus 
with bringing on Titanic figures veiled, who sit there ypi{ovras 
ov8¢ rourl, “saying not so much as ‘ Bo!’ to yonu”—silent and 
motionless as marble, while the chorus sing strophe after 
strophe. “Yes,” says Dionysus, “ but I liked their silence.” 
How Prometheus would have reasoned with Hephaestus in 
Euripides’s hands! In Aischylus he is silent till the fettering 
is done, the menials of heaven departed, and then he speaks 
(es Aischylus says in his own defence) such words as 
became gods and heroes. Euripides claims that he made 
men and women, giving good parts even to servants, so 
that everybody could check the poetry by his own experi- 
ence. “Ay,” says Alschylus, “and foul shame on you for 
it.” Aischylus believes in the old gods, and his plays form 
a fitting centre for the high festival; in the old morality, and 
his dramas inculcate it. Euripides has the modern note, the 
analytic spirit; Gacwvife is the word recurring about him in 
The Frogs; he wants to put everything to the question. 
Bat he is pouring new wine into old bottles; the character of 
Jason may be a fine study in psychology, but it lacks the 
essential, dignity. To forsake Medea is base; to argue that he 
did it for her good is simply mean; and his position at the 
end, idly fuming, then idly entreating, while Medea sails off 
in her dragon-car, is little short of laughable; that, no doubt, 
is why Athenian judges put the play third in the competition. 


Yet his very failure has been a cause of fame, because 
he would not, or could not, accept the conditions under 
which his predecessors worked, he is far nearer us than they 
are. Aischylus boasts that he never introduced a woman in 
love: where would you find such another picture of passion as 
Pheedra’s wild unrest, her yearnings for the cool spring and 
lush grass under the poplars, for the mountain and the chase, 
and for the trampling of the racecourse and the untamed 
steeds, her sudden alternate fits of energy and of prostration ? 
What could be more in the spirit of true drama than Medea’s 
bearing in her feigned reconciliation with Jason, when the 
presence of her children recalls her savage purpose, and she 
weeps, but in bitter irony gives him the false reason, that 
makes her real weakness subserve her feigning, “ How foolish- 
fond I am, how timorous, how prompt to tears!” The con- 
duct of Admetus needs Mr. Way’s admirable justification 
even for Greek scholars ; and no commentary could reconcile 





us to the scene where Andromache and Hermione taunt each 
other with incontinence. But it is seldom that the sentiment 
of these plays needs explaining to a modern, and the fame of 
Euripides is swollen by such a tribute of imitation as perhaps 
no other poet in the world, save Homer, can claim, 
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A LADY AMONG THE ESKIMOS.* 

THE wives of some explorers have shared their labours, if not 
their fame, Lady Baker to wit, and several ladies have pene. 
trated Central Africa, but hitherto the Arctic explorer hag 
been unaccompanied by his better half. Mrs. Peary has, how. 
ever, broken the record, as she lived for a year on a pro. 
montory north of Whale Sound, about latitude 77°5'. It must 
have seemed a great departure from all common-sense and 
precedent to her friends, yet residence half-way between the 
Arctic Circle and the Pole is healthier thai life in Equatorial 
Africa. Mrs. Peary declares that she came back from her 
visit to Greenland stronger than when she went; and she has 
just returned from a second expedition to the west coast of 
Greenland with her baby, born, be it said, at Bowdoin Bay,— 
a somewhat Spartan experience for an American baby! 

The wooden house which the exploration party built on the 
north coast of Inglefield Gulf, some miles due north of Whale 
Sound, was the base of operation for Mr. Peary’s expedition 
to the north coast of Greenland across the Inland Ice. The 
explorers sighted Greenland on June 24th, 1892, and at the 
end 6f July landed and built the house. Mr. Peary, his leg 
having been broken by a blow from the ship’s tiller, was 
unable to take any active part in work, and it was not till 
the spring was at hand that the broken limb recovered its 
real strength, jast in time, indeed, for the ice-journey. When 
the house was finished, several men of the expedition were 
sent to search Herbert and Northumberland Islands for an 
Eskimo settlement, and to induce a family to settle down 
near the house and make themselves useful,—the man to act 
as hunting guide and the woman to do the sewing of the 
many skin garments. They returned with one family, and 
the first proof of his skill the Eskimo gave was to cut up 
a huge walrus with a six-inch pocket-knife. 

Of course the prevailing characteristic of the Eskimos in 
Mrs. Peary’s estimation was their dirtiness, and it was as a 
very great favour that she finally allowed the best sewer to 
squat on the floor in her own room. Indeed, the habits of 
the Eskimos never failed to excite her disgust, and she tells 
with horror how, when the Eskimo man had been given leave 
to bring home a cached seal, the most awful smell pervaded 
the place from the two-year-old corpse. Ikwa, the Eskimo, 
was most indignant at the refusal to allow it to be carried in 
the boat, declaring it to be “the finest kind of eating for him. 
self and family.” On November 23rd, Mrs. Peary notes that 
it was impossible to read ordinary print at noon, and hence- 
forth the only difference between day and night at Red- 
cliffe House was the addition of a “large Rochester lamp” 
to the bracket-lamps from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m, called by 
the Eskimos the “ Baby Sun.” A rule was made by the 
commander of the expedition that no member should occupy 
his bunk between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., unless ill. The best 
sewer was a woman named M’gipsu, and she was Mrs. 
Peary’s favourite, having also the additional distinction of 
forming with her husband and children the most northerly 
family on the globe. Mrs. Peary tells us the manner of pre- 
paring the clothes for the great ice-journey. Her husband 
gave her an idea of the kind of garment he wanted, and she 
cut out experimental outfits of canton flannel; these, if 
satisfactory, served as patterns for the skins, so that no waste 
of skin occurred. How the natives prepared the skin, let 
Mrs. Peary relate :— 

“The native method of treating the skins of all animals 
intended for clothing, is first to rid them of as much of the fat 
as can be got off by scraping with a knife; then they are stretched 
as tight as possible, and allowed to become perfectly dry. After 
this they are taken by the women and chewed and sucked all over 
in order to get as much of the grease out as possible; then they 
are again dried and scraped with a dull implement so as to break 
the fibres, making the skins pliable. Chewing the skins is very 
hard on the women, and all of it is done by them; they cannot 
chew more than two deerskins per day, and are obliged to rest 
their jaws every other day.” 

More Eskimos arrived, till the permanent camp of the 
expedition became an Eskimo village. Two of the men were 


* My Artic Journal: a Year among Ice-filds and Eskimos, By Josephine 
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reported to “swap” wives every year; they were the only 
two men in the tribe who did so; and though the other men 
regarded it as reasonable, the women were not satisfied with 
it. One of the newcomers, who had recently lost her husband, 
drowned bya seal, was asked by Mrs. Peary if the three 
children she had with her were all ; she burst into tears, and left 
the room. On questioning her favourite, M’gipsu explained 
after much hesitation that Klayuh, the widow, had just 
strangled her youngest child, about two yearsold. She could 
not support the child herself, and no man would take her to 
wife with a child in the hood, where the women carry their 
children till they can get about themselves. M’gipsu, when 
asked if this was always done, said, “Oh yes, the women are 
compelled to do it.” When M’gipsu sat in Mrs. Peary’s room, 
her husband, Annowkah, came in as often as he could find an 
excuse for doing so. “He frequently rubs his face against 
hers, and they sniffle at each other; this takes the place of 
kissing. I should think they could smell each other without 
doing this, but they are probably so accustomed to the (to 
me) terrible odour that they fail to notice it.” The delicacy 
of the olfactory sense is, indeed, entirely a matter of 
race, and it is possible to conceive a race so highly 
endowed with it as to object to an American lady. On 
the approach of Christmas, a great house-cleaning took 
place, and the Eskimos thought the party crazy to waste 
so much water. ‘‘ Poor things,” says Mrs. Peary, “ they think 
water was made only for drinking purposes.” This seems to 
usan ill-natured and unnecessary remark. Of the two principal 
uses of water, Mrs. Peary knows perfectly well we could live 
without one altogether, and if she lived years in the Arctic 


on it, and that it was not only frozen solid but perfectly raw, sat 
Tahtara himself, smiling and saying, ‘ Yess, Yess,’ to everything 
that Mr. Peary said to him. Mr. Peary had also taken a seat on 
the edge of this bed, and the women immediately made room for 
me between them; but this was more than I could submit to, so, 
excusing myself by saying that my clothing was wet from the 
drifting snow and that I could not think of getting their bedding 
wet, I sat down, not without a shiver, on the edge beside Mr. 
Peary, selfishly keeping him between the half-naked women and 
myself. The sides of this platform on either side of the doorway 
were devoted to two ikkimers (stoves), one of which was tended 
by Tahtara’s mother and the other by his wife. These stoves 
were very large and filled with chunks of blubber; over each 
hung a pan, made of soapstone, containing snow and water, and 
above these pans were racks or crates, fastened very securely, on 
which the inmates flung their wet kamiks, stockings, mittens, and 
birdskin shirts. The drippings of dirt, water, and insects fell in- 
variably into the drinking-water. I say ‘ drinking-water;’ they 
have no water for any other purpose. Mr. Peary had put our 
Florence oil-stove on the side platform and was heating water 
for our tea. Fortunately our teapot had a cover on it, which I 
made my business to keep closed. Besides the persons mentioned 
there were always as many husky visitors as could possibly pack 
in without standing on one another. These took turns with those 
unable to get in, so that after one had been in a while and gazed 
at the circus, he would lower himself through the trap and make 
way for a successor among the many crouching in the passageway 
behind him. This was kept up throughout the night. Of course 
the addition of our stove, together with the visitors, brought the 
temperature up rapidly, and to my dismay the Eskimo ladies 
belonging to the house took off all of their clothing except their 
necklaces of sinishaw, just as unconcernedly as though no one 
were present. The odour of the place was indescribable. Our 
stove did not work properly and gave forth a pungent smell of 
kerosene; the biubber in the otber stoves fizzled and sometimes 
smoked; and the huskies—well, suffice it to say that was a 
decidedly unpleasant atmosphere in which I spent the night. I 

soon found that if I kept my feet on the floor they would freeze, 


and the only way I could keep them off the floor was to draw up 
my knees and rest the side of one foot on the edge of the platform 
and place the other upon it. In this way, and leaning on my 
elbow, I sat from ten at night until ten in the morning, dressed 
just as I was on the s’edge. I made the best of the situation, and 
pretended to Mr. Peary that it was quite a lark.” 


Mrs. Peary seems to have enjoyed her sledging over Whale 
Sound, with a good surface and nine good dogs, in spite of a 
temperature as much below zero as we generally have above it. 
The pleasures of this ride were enhanced by a gorgeous mid- 
night sunset. They built a snow-igloo themselves, but found it 
remarkably cool, and resolved to sleep without shelter unless 
it were storming. We must quote an instance of cunning 
and common-sense related of Ikwa by Mrs. Peary. On one 
stage they dropped at different times three snow-shoes, but 
seeing Ikwa pick them up—he was presumably travelling 
behind them—they did not stop. At the end he brought 
them to the Europeans, and said, “‘ They are fine for you, are 
they not P” “Yes,” was the answer. “ Well,” said he, “if I 
had not picked them up, you would not have them, and as my 
eyes hurt me very much, and I see you have them to spare, 
you should give me a pair of smoked glasses.” Ikwa got 
those smoked glasses. One disadvantage of sleeping out 
was brought home to the travellers. They lay down in their 
sleeping-bags on some sea-ice, and Mrs. Peary was awakened 
by some one trying to stand her sleeping-bag on end, and by 
hearing a voice telling her to try to stand up, for the tide 
had risen above the ice, and she was sleeping in six inches of 
water. On May 4th Mr. Peary started for the North of 
Greenland, and Mrs. Peary was not to see him for three 
months. Mr. Peary did return in time, on August 6th; but 
the Eskimos acted the part of Job’s comforters in the mean- 
time, and made the days drag slowly for an anxious woman. 
Mrs. Peary went on a camping-out expedition, and hunted, 
undergoing fatigue, and enjoying the summer scenery of the 
flower-strewn valleys to the utmost. Getting wet through 
and wading through water seem to have been taken quite 
as a matter of course. As the time drew near for the 
return of the two travellers, Mrs. Peary’s days became 
anxious ones, relieved once by a stir in the settlement 
when Ikwa beat his wife in true British fashion, and 
Klayuh’s second husband knifed her in the leg. She and 
her daughter took the opportunity of a seal-hunt to disappear, 
and the rest of the natives put the husband off the scent 
while he dashed about Inglefield Gulf in his kayak in search 
of his family. This Kyo seems to have been the first to 
cross the bay in a kayak. On August 6th, Mr. Peary and 


regions without coal or alcohol for fuel, she would be little better 
than an Eskimo herself. She notes the first time one of the 
serving women stripped herself to the waist in the house. The 
men had done it often, but the women never before. Of course, 
in their own “igloos,” or snow-houses, they strip themselves 
entirely. The sun began to return, being seen on February 
14th, and Mrs. Peary describes the exquisite tints in the sky 
belonging to the twilight days. After some rough, damp 
weather, the sun was so warm on April 6th, melting as it did 
the snow on the roof, that the housekeeper was enabled to 
air her eider-down pillows; and the next day the women took 
their sewing on the roof, and stripped the babies for a “ sun- 
bath.” This day Mrs. Peary “thawed, scrubbed, cut up, and 
tried out twenty-five pounds of bacon, getting twelve pounds 
of clear fat ...... also cut up and tried out four pounds 
of venison tallow, which gave me two-and-a-half pounds of 
grease.” This was to be used on the start of the great expedi- 
tion. On April 9th, she started at 11.30 p.m., it being day- 
light during the twenty-four hours, to meet her husband, who 
had been to fetch some seals cached for dog-meat. “The day 
has been, as usual, fine ; temperature ranging from 9° to 22°.” 
Most of the party appear to have had the grippe, but with- 
stood the depressing influence of the long night successfully. 
All the time preparations for the ice-journey were going on 
steadily, the manufacture of ski and experimental sledges 
occupying the men, while Mrs. Peary, besides superintending 
and designing the clothes, was cording sails for sledges, and 
making canvas bags for instruments. 

About the end of April, Mrs. Peary went for a week’s 
exploration of Inglefield Gulf with her husband on a six-dog 
sledge driven by an Eskimo, The first night she slept in an 
“igloo.” “Can I ever describe it?” exclaims Mrs. Peary. 
The poor woman is much to be pitied, as our readers may 
judge for themselves :— 

“First I crawled through a hole and along a passage, about 
6 ft., on my hands and knees; this was level with the snow out- 
side. Then I came to a hole at the end of the passage and in the 
top of it, which seemed hardly large enough for me to get my 
head through, and through which I could see numberless legs. 
Mr. Peary called for me to come, so the legs moved to one side, 
and I wedged myself into the aperture and climbed into a circular 
Place about 5 ft. high, the floor of which, all of snow, was about 
2 ft. higher than that of the tunnel. A platform 1} ft. above this 
floor, and perhaps 4 ft. wide in the middle and 23 ft. at the sides, 
ran all around the walls of the igloo, except that part in which the 
aperture or door came up in the floor. The middle of this platform 


for about 5 ft. was the bed, and it was covered with two or three 
tooktoo skins, which almost crawled away, they were so very much 
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come back within a certain time. The success of the ice- 
journey, as is well known, was due to the dogs, and until musk- 
oxen were shot near the northern coast, these noble brutes lived 
and worked on pemmican. The Eskimos regarded the explorers 
as almost supernatural beings, and asked after their departed 
ancestors, whom they believe to people the Inland Ice. They 
were surprised to see the dogs in better condition than when 
they left, thinking the Americans incapable of feeding them 
properly. The North Greenland Expedition ended in a 
solemn farewell, and an ample distribution of presents to the 
natives. 

One compares the Eskimos of Mrs. Peary with those 
Nansen studied so effectually, and the result is the same; 
though the man judged them from a wider and more sym- 
pathetic, and of course more scientific and critical, standpoint 
than the woman. We get graphic little touches from Mrs. 
Peary which one must read between the lines of Nansen’s 
work to obtain. Witness the scene when Klayuh was asked 
about her children; what could be more terrible than that! 
Yet it was not a cruel act, though an illustration of “ Necessity 
knows no law,” that is almost unthinkable. Mrs. Peary makes 
no comment on this; indeed, though she seems womanly 
enough, she never speaks of children in a womanly way. The 
Eskimo of Mrs. Peary is an easily grasped personality, more 
familiar than Nansen’s, yet lacking the detail of daily life 
that makes the Norwegian writer a more faithful chronicler. 





A WANDERER IN THE EAST.* 
THIS is a book of travel of real novelty as well as of genuine 
attraction. Mrs. Miln, the authoress, is a travelling actress, 
as her title purports, and visited Japan and China, Burmah 
and India, on a stroller’s tour with her husband. So little of 
the footlights is there about it that it reads like the record 
of a delightful journey for pleasure and for information, with 
some acting and reciting thrown in at intervals by way 
of diversion. But if she is half as entertaining as an 
actress as she is as a narrator, we should have well liked 
to be amongst her audience when she recited Shakespeare 
and Tom Taylor to bewildered handfuls of Orientals, threw 
herself heartily into Robertsonian comedy, with a son of 
Macready’s as her soldier-lover, or “doubled” two impos- 
sible parts with the assistance of a stolid but admiring 
Ayah, who thought she was performing conjuring tricks. 
Very amusingly, too, does she play and describe the part 
of the cajoling wife to the husband and fellow-actor, 
whose pride and close attachment are pleasantly brought out 
throughout the book. The way in which he wanted to com- 
bine his resolution never to act Claude Melnotte under any 
circumstances, with his equally strong resolve not to allow his 
wife to play Pauline to the Claude of any other man, and had 
to set against that the lady’s equally firm resolve to appear as 
Pauline somehow, is described in a manner amusingly charac- 
teristic of the authoress. Needless to say that the lady 
finally succeeded, not only in appearing as Pauline, and 
investing the husband with the garments of Claude, but in 
making the recalcitrant lord and master buy her new frocks 
for the occasion. The lady must, indeed, be so pleasant a 
personage, that we quite regret that amongst the many 
photographs of Burmese and Chinese physiognomies which 
adorn her pages, she has been too modest to make a place for 
one of herself. It would have been appropriate to the book, and 
none the less so if it had been set forth with the husband and 
babies about whom she discourses so agreeably. But she has 
her say about everything, pronouncing soldiers to be the best 
housekeepers she has known, and the best cook she ever met 
to have been a poet. She boldly informs her sex that they had 
better look after the laurels they are supposed tv have, than 
hunt after new ones. And when she speaks in admiration of 
the sanctity of Burmese marriage, and introduces a tirade 
against English matrimony generally, we feel that she is 
rather taking a leaf out of the old comedies than presenting 
us with real sentiments of her own. The origin of the stage- 
view of marriage is, we imagine, rather more a matter of 
“situation ” than anything else. So when Mrs. Miln informs 
us how she loved to sit still and look on at the packing, on 
the ground that she never will do anything that other people 
can do for her, we doubt much if her pages and her experiences 
sufficiently bear out the charge. Her spirit of fun is at times 
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fairly mutinous and infectious as such fan must be; and when 
without prelude, she describes how she and her stage-manager 
had to fix up “the balcony ” for a recitation, the parenthesis 
of “need I say what scene from Shakespeare we are going to 
enact?” is as perfect an “aside” in its way as any she can 
have had to utter. And she has the actor’s gift of working 
up her chapters dramatically. The East was her dream from 
the first, when she planned to see it with her father, till the 
day when with her husband she realised her dream, and seldom 
have the bright colourings of Art and Nature which amongst 
our sad-hued skies and sodden fields we associate with the 
region, found a more curious or a more sympathetic inter. 
preter. She goes so far as to express something like contempt 
for those who can afford to treat themselves to the East and 
fail to do it, though she will not emulate some of her sisters 
who take similar views of Norway to the extent of main. 
taining that everybody ought to go there whether they can 
afford it or not. 


So varied and pleasant is the lady’s guidance, that we find it 
difficult to select from the places into which she conducts us, 
Bat she has her say upon all questions, and it is worth 
listening to, free from the dogmatism which characterises so 
many travellers’ utterances, but decided enough to show that 
she had views, and maintained them. Of the opium-habit she 
is a resolute defender as far as the East is concerned. “That 
we should wean Asia from the use of opium,” she writes, “is 
impossible. What we are trying is preposterous; worst of all, 
we are making ourselves ridiculous.” She defends it mainly 
on the ground of the instinctive moderation of Orientals, 
declaring that it is but an “infinitesimal proportion ” of them 
who indulge in any excess of the opium-habit. And from 
her observation she finds results so unmistakably happy to 
follow from the careful use of the drug, that she could find it 
in her heart to advocate its use for our own working classes 
but for the fatal habit of excess in everything, which would 
prevent their being trusted with it. But of the far more 
pernicious results of spirit- drinking she has no doubt 
at all, and the contrast which she draws is as effective 
as it is careful. “Self-denial,” says the writer, “has 
become by long usage second nature to the children of 
the East. Our Anglo-Saxon poor drain their pewter-mugs 
to the dregs.” It would not be natural in this connec. 
tion if a writer of this tilting type did not have her 
unavoidable say against “the missionaries,” who, rightly or 
wrongly, succeed in arousing a spirit of antagonism in divers 
minds and sundry quarters which one cannot but feel to be 
a matter for serious regret. ‘“ Why are they missionaries?” 
the lady asks very frankly. But such questions, often and 
naturally as they are asked by those who question our right 
of interference with the faiths and manners of strange and 
distant nations, must and do ignore the fact that their answer 
lies in the fixed belief that conversion and crusade are the 
essence of Christianity, right or wrong’; and that the soldiers 
of that faith hold to this duty before all things. Mrs. Miln’s 
chief objection to the missionaries seems to lie not so much in 
their efforts to carry out their duty, as in their persistence in 
writing books on the subject. That the “literary missionary” 
ought to be extinguished is an article of her faith; but we 
presume that with them as with all other classes of men all 
depends on the individual character. One of them at all 
events provides Mrs. Miln with a characteristic and odd little 
anecdote of a Chinese boy who was the one convert whom an 
Anglican had made in twenty years at Shanghai. The boy, 
Foo Sing, being his own boy, the clergyman parted with him 
reluctantly when he left China, and bestowed many gifts 
upon him. “What are you going to do now Dr. —— has 
gone?” said a friend of the Churchman. “Me,” said 
Foo Sing, “me go chin chin my own joss.” Grave and 
effective in contrast is her description of a venerable Roman 
Catholic priest who had been eminent for many years in 
China. In the full significance of the word, he admitted to 
have made no converts at all. “Bat,” he said, “we have 
alleviated suffering and we have checked sin. We are paving 
the way for the spiritual success of the priests unborn. 
Rome, the spiritual, will not be made perfect and entire 
in a generation. Little by little we are gaining ground 
here. A Chinaman pretends a conversion he does not 
experience,—for the sake of the benefits we confer on him. 
His children grow accustomed to our blessed symbols and 
our holy rites. It is our great hope that his grandchildren 
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erhaps his great-grandchildren may become truly and 
entirely ine of the true Church. Inthe meantime we hope 
and pray and work, and do what good we may.” 
Marriages and funerals and ceremonials of all kinds, in the 
different parts of the East, come in for close and sympathetic 
description from our traveller, who was fairly fascinated by 
the ways and appearance of her own sex especially (Japan 
was evidently her favourite attraction, though it reads oddly 
now to be told that the “Japs” have no idea of fighting), 
and met with many pleasant courtesies from them on her 
way. The Burmese women, she writes, “are always pretty. 
Their taste in dress is exquisite, and when a Burmese 
maiden lights the invitational lamp and sits down to await 
her suitors, she makes a picture of pretty humanity, of 
which we women in Europe may well be envious.” So much 
does her subject gain upon her here that she begins to wonder 
altogether if “Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay” is anything better than a poet’s rhapsody. But 
we fear that her advanced sisters will care little for such 
teaching when she gives them such a sentiment as this. 
«What has the world given women? what has civilisation 
given them? what can life give them? The past gave us 
nothing, the present gives us nothing, and in the mys- 
terious bosom of the future lies for us, no greater benison 
than marriage. Sneer, senseless men and unsexed women, 
but that is truth,—Nature’s greatest truth!” It is at least 
refreshing just now to read such a profession of faith as this, 
and it puts Mr. Miln in an attractive light, which her descrip- 
tions of him quite endorse. He must be a quiet humourist, 
too, in his way, and calls her “ James” when she misbehaves. 
And the acting of the two together must have led to 
many an amusing experience. Bat how in the world did 
the pair contrive to act Julius Cesar in China as well as 
Caste in an Indian barrack-room? Ibsen does not appear to 
be included in their moral or actual repertory. The author 
of Bootle’s Baby is not more in sympathy with the soldiers, 
and Mrs. Miln can write and moralise about the “sub.” and 
the major as effectively, and as Kiplingly on the tongue, as the 
great Rudyard himself. All sorts of places and all sorts of 
natives give occasion for much pleasant description, for a 
keen eye for oddities is a main charm of the book. Hakin 
Raig’s letter is a gem :—“ Mr. Noble sur and gentlamen. 
Karachi city. Sir, you cutted the Hotel Bill 15 Rupees. 
And you tolded to me I must say to Jamaiji he sold 
me crab wine—and what remark you make of it. I done 
all arrangements with Jamaiji. He said i don’t care. I 
am not making myself wine. This fault of the shampain- 
maker. Please hear my prayer—you write, noble sur, to 
shampain-maker. He lives in France, his name is Mr. 
Cliquot.” Most pleasantly we part with this charming and 
unaffected lady. Only in her farewell sentence did we think 
that the actress was going to assert herself at last; and she 
shall reveal her secret for herself :—‘ I was born with a talent. 
Perhaps I will be forgiven for boasting of it, because I freely 
confess that it is the only talent I have ever had. I inherited 
it from my father, who had it to a very great degree. It isa 
talent that sometimes bring us sorrow; but certainly no other 
talent brings half so much joy.” No; it is not the talent of 
acting, but the talent of loving, that she claims. And her 
plea for her delightful book is that she loves the East. None 
the less, we should like to see Mrs. Miln act very much, though 
she gives us no hint of her own estimate, unless it is to be 
found when she tells us that she never saw Mrs. Bancroft 
act Polly Eccles, but that her friends tell her that she— 
Mrs. Miln—does not do it as well. 
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For Love and Liberty. By Alfred Harcourt. 2vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Some years ago the historical novel or romance 
seemed to have fallen somewhat out of public favour; but Dr. 
Conan Doyle, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and other writers of the 
younger school, have done much to restore its vogue, and Mr. 
Harcourt has a better chance than would have been his ten or 
fifteen years ago. It is a chance of which he has taken admirable 
advantage. For Love and Liberty is a capital story, dealing with 
the misdoings of the Inquisition in Spain, and with the misadven- 
tures of the Great Armada, and containing not a single chapter 
which is deficient in happily invented and briskly narrated incident. 








The historical novel is a form of art in dealing with which the 
possibilities of going wrong in one way or another are almost 
numberless ; but Mr. Harcourt has a fine instinct, and he evades 
or conquers the difficulties of his task with conspicuous success. 
Readers who are not daunted by a singularly ugly and unappe- 
tising cover, will thank us for directing them to a most able and 
interesting story. 


The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edited, with Notes, by 
Edmund Gosse. (Mathews and Lane.)—Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
was a fine critic, as is abundantly shown in these letters, and a 
poet of moderate power. His letters make mention of some 
interesting persons and things, and reveal a notable if somewhat 
morbid personality. 


A Bankrupt Heart. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Miss Florence Marryat has on several occasions 
seemed to go out of her way in search of unpleasant and unsavoury 
themes, and her treatment of them has not tended to modify their 
inherent character. A Bankrupt Heart is perhaps as objection- 
able a book as she has ever written, and to say this is to saya 
gooddeal. A prominent personage is a certain Mr. Jack Portland, 
who, as a combination of the profligate and the cad, is, we should 
hope, unique even in feminine fiction; and Lord Ilfracombe, his 
wife, and his mistress, are not much more desirable company. 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour Disputes. By J. Stephen 
Jeans. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.)—Mr. Jeans has added one 
more to the multitude of books on the vexed questions of capital 
and labour, and has given some fair illustrations of the various 
methods of arbitration and conciliation in action. His range is 
wide enough to take in the Trade-Unionism of France, Germany, 
and the United States of America, as well as of the United 
Kingdom. Yet when we had read the book, we felt that the 
real evils were still practically untouched, the real cures un- 
applied ; not because Mr. Jeans had failed in his arguments or 
his illustrations, but because of the mass of interests in which 
the employers are arrayed on the one side, and the employed on 
the other, and because of the extraordinary demands made by 
both sides,—sometimes in the full light of day, sometimes under 
the potent shield of aims unavowed, or but half-avowed. Take, 
for instance, the tin-plate industry in South Wales. Here is an 
industry in which masters and men are in a state of chronic war- 
fare, in which the latter in many works are nearly always on short 
time, and often for weeks or months all but entirely unemployed. 
Yet, if a workman so much as hints that he will seek, or accept, 
employment in the United States, or Italy, he is made to feel that 
if he should dare to carry his idea into effect he must do so in the 
face of the most powerful of all Trade-Unions,—one of both 
masters and men, both interests combining to put before the 
man the terrible issue, that if he once carries his labour to any 
other land he need not again expect to be employed as a tin-plate 
worker in South Wales. There are tin-plate workers at present 
employed as unskilled labourers in Wales, because they tried to 
sell their labour in Italy, and failed. Of course this is Trade- 
Unionism on a small scale, and even on that scale, one of persons 
who are otherwise fierce antagonists. But what hope is there of 
fairness and justice in the disputes of capital and labour, while 
this spirit can actuate both employers and employed, separated in 
so much? The strange union speaks well, we grant, for Welsh 
love of home, but it cannot long be sustained in the face of the 
economic law that a man has a right to sell his labour and 
produce in the best market he can find. That it is sustained at 
all is a reflection on the good sense of at least the workmen. The 
case represents a class of similar ones which are not very pro- 
minent in books on capital and labour. 


Richard Dare. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. 2 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.) —This is a remarkably powerful story, one of the very 
best which we have seen for some time. Richard Dare, son of a 
drunken blacksmith, runs away from his home, and, after various 
fluctuations of fortune, rises to great eminence as a surgeon. 
The scene in which he performs a dangerous operation on his 
mother, whom he has recognised, but who has not recognised 
him, is a very fine effort. But perhaps it would have been better 
not to have introduced the poison incident. That such a man 
might have been tempted so to kill himself, when he found that 
the woman whom he loved had been playing him false, is possible ; 
but the original use for which the poison had been intended, 
strikes us as being unnatural. There are two particularly fine 
sketches of subsidiary character,—Colonel Peveril is one, and the 
blacksmith is the other. The description of how the demon of 
drunkenness having been driven out, the man is possessed by 
spirits not less unclean, is excellent. 

A Social Policy for the Church, and other Papers. By the Rev. 


T. C. Fry, D.D. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—Dr. Fry has 
something to say that is worth hearing. Whether he sees all 
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round the questions which he discusses is doubtful. He occupies, 
we see, the post of vantage which a head-master’s chair affords,— 
an admirable opportunity for enunciating principles, not so favour- 
able for application to practice. Dr. Fry is, we presume, to be 
classed as an advanced Liberal, but he parts company with his 
party on some questions,—notably that of “ Divorce.” A paper 
“ On the Ethics of Wills ” is peculiarly interesting. 


The White Virgin.. By G. Manville Fenn. 2vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is a striking story, with all the characteristics 
which we are accustomed to see in Mr. Fenn’s fiction. The 
“ white virgin ” is a mine with which the fortunes of the hero and 
the heroine are inextricably mixed up. The reader will follow 
the windings of a skilfully contrived plot with unfailing interest, 
and will be glad at the end, if he is acquainted with the common 
run of modern novels, to find in Mr. Fenn an old-fashioned 
believer in poetical finishes and happy endings. We cannot but 
think that the pitch to which Sturgess carries his evident 
audacity is almost beyond belief. 

What One Woman Thinks. Essays by Haryot Holt Cahoon. 
Edited by Cynthia W. Westover. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We have no 
particular fault to find with the essays. We do not find in them 
the result which might have been expected from the united 
labours of an author and an editor. They are very “snippety,” 
seventy-four being contained in 269 pages, or a little more than 
three pages and a half to an essay. They look like the contribu- 
tions which fill an occasional column in a family newspaper, and 
tend to edification rather than entertainment. Still, Mrs. Cahoon 
writes with good sense and good feeling. But she has missed at 
least one opportunity. We turned eagerly to an essay bearing 
the title of “Dusting the Books.” It turned out, to our great 
disappointment, to contain some commonplace reflections on the 
change of fashion in books. If only Mrs. Cahoon had vigorously 
denounced the destructive practice to which her sex are addicted 
of dusting books, this notice would possibly have been far more 
favourable than we have felt inclined to make it. As it is, we are 
afraid that she is no better than her sisters, In fact,she convicts 
herself of the crime. 

Phil Hathaway’s Failures. By George Halse. 3 vols. (Henry.) 
—This is a story which would have been all the better if the ukase 
lately issued by the circulating libraries about three-volume 
novels had been published before it was put into shape. We are 
interested in Phil Hathaway and his robust friend Testius, in the 
Vicar of Hilltop, in Miss Lea, and the handmaid Polly; but we 
get just a little bored with them before the final adieus are made. 
The story has its good points,—so much we have already implied. 
Among them may be mentioned wholesomeness and cheerfulness, 
—two characterictics sadly rare in jin de sidcle fiction. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Walter Jerrold. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Mr. Jerrold discusses successively the various 
subdivisions of his subject. ‘“ The Man,” “The Poet,” “The 
Novelist,” “The Autocrat and Teacher,” and “The Doctor” are 
treated of in as many chapters. All are sensible and pleasantly 
written, and Mr. Jerrold shows himself to be a critic of at least 
average taste and acuteness. We are somewhat inclined to 
doubt whether O. W. Holmes’s novels can be directly described 
as “novels with a purpose.” He is interested in a curious class 
of problems, a class which appeals at once to the literary and the 
scientific side of his mind. This interest prompts him to write, 
but we cannot see that there is any particular purpose in them, 
anything to be compared to “ Never Too Late to Mend,” in which 
Charles Reade set himself to bring about a reform in the manage- 
ment of prisons; or “ Bleak House,” which had for a motive a 
reform in the Court of Chancery. 

Dick Wylder. By Richard Penderel. 2 vols. (Remington and 
Co.)—There is much tedious reading in Dick Wylder and too many 
characters, some of them being almost impossible. It requires 
a more skilled pen than Richard Penderel's to keep so many 
people alive and interesting. The thread of the narrative is 
being continually interrupted to carry on somebody else’s little 
story, and consequently the two volumes seem long enough to be 
twelve. Mr. Penderel’s style is most wearisome, and his attempt 
to write cleverly and satirically is a most melancholy failure. One 
hears that the three-volume novel is doomed, but the two-volume 
novel will have to go, if the average two-volume writer is going to 
be as tedious as Richard Penderel. 


English Orders : Whence Obtained. By the Rev. John Bambridge 
Smith, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.)—Mr. J. B. Smith sets himself 
to prove that “the present Archbishops and Bishops of the 
English Church undoubtedly, and all but exclusively, trace their 
orders to a Roman source.” This subject he examines in great 
detail. But the conclusion at which he arrives does not hinder 
him from also holding that they are “independent of all juris- 
diction.” Indue course he comes to discuss the vexata quaestio 
of the consecration of Matthew Parker in 1559. The “Nag’s 








Head ” fiction being dismissed, he deals with the objection that 
the Consecrators had not the intention of making him a Bishop 
The formula does not express this intention, but the Preceding 
prayer runs :—“ Mercifully behold this, Thy servant, now calleq 
to the work and ministry of a Bishop.” Then had the Consecrators 
been themselves consecrated? Barlow, the chief, is spoken of as 
a Bishop by Gardiner and by Mary’s Commissioners, and the other 
three have a spiritual pedigree of undoubted authenticity. 


Early Church History. By J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This “Sketch of the First Four Centuries” ig a 
fair and thoughtful review of the subject, taken from the Congye. 
gational standpoint, it is true, but not the less worthy for that of 
careful study.— Another little volume belonging to the same 
series of “ Present-Day Primers” is The Printed English Bible, 1525- 
1585, by the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A. An introductory chapter tells 
us something about Wyclif, who, of course, does not come into 
the story proper of the “Printed Bible,” his translation having 
remained in manuscript up to less than fifty years ago,—a curions 
fact in itself, and not saying much for English enterprise. The 
subject begins with William Tindale, to whose work the authorised 
version is under greater obligations than are commonly realised. 
After Tindale comes Coverdale. Matthew’s Bible (1537) is a com- 
bination of Tindale and Coverdale, and the Great Bible of 1589 
was Coverdale’s revision of Matthew. The author pursues the 
history in outline down to the revision of 1881-85. 


An Interloper. By F. M. Peard. 2 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—The “interloper” is a girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
bourgeois, who marries into the family of the Beaudrillarts. She 
is well-educated, she is beautiful, and her money saves the 
ancient heritage of the Beaudrillarts from imminent ruin; but 
she is, of course, much looked down upon, and Léon Beaudrillart, 
her husband, is too much wanting in backbone to help her much 
either against the old dragon, his mother, or the young dragon, 
his sister. But her time comes. The Beaudrillart race is 
threatened by a danger greater than the want of money, and it 
is her courage and truthfulness that comes to the rescue. Miss 
Peard tells the story from beginning to end with much skill. 
Léon’s wrongdoing, it might not unreasonably be objected, was 
hardly a thing tkat he would be likely todo. But, granted the 
situation, the working-out of the drama is excellently managed. 
Of the accessories, not one is better than the d¢vole, Felicie, who 
believes that all things will go right if you take pains enough 
with the Church embroideries. 


Studies in Forestry. By John Nisbet. (Clarendon Press.)— 
We really know very little about economic forestry in this 
country, even those of us who are sensible of our deficiencies. 
Sir H. Maxwell, who drew attention to the national ignorance 
in a magazine article, seemed to be under the impression 
that mixed woods were a mistake, and that the pure forest 
was the ideal economical way of making trees profitable. The 
reverse is the case. The growth of mixed woods has given 
England her glorious woodlands, all the more delightful that 
they have been allowed to grow anyhow. Grown in the way 
they are often grown, they are failures by reason of unsuit- 
able soil and climate; but as a matter of fact, properly 
selected, they assist and protect each other. Underplanting, 
which is profitable and so protective to the soil, often takes 
place accidentally ; and thus, in one way or another, we grow 
timber. Of course, private ownership does not conduce to 
economical forestry. Some men would rather cut their own 
throats than a beech a hundred years old; and we all know the 
outcry that follows any considerable felling of timber. Still, if 
our landowners would learn forestry, not by any means an arduous 
pursuit, they would learn to augment their incomes without 
destroying natural beauties. Arboriculture we know, and if to 
this we add sylviculture, we ought to turn our woods to good 
account. Mr. Nisbet’s collection of lectures is really a most im- 
portant book, and a man of common-sense could do worse than 
consult such a practical guide to forestry, many facts of which 
he can prove by walking out into the fields or woods. 


Joanna Trail, Spinster. (W. Heinemann.)—Joanna Trail, who 
has been dependent for thirty years and more of her life, 
suddenly finds herself the possessor of a fair inheritance 
and her own mistress. The life which she at last feels really 
to belong to herself, she seeks to make useful for others. 
Hence the occasion of this story. Under the guidance of an 
energetic worker in this way, she sets about carrying out this 
mission. She undertakes the care of a protégée, a girl who had 
been greatly wronged, and whom she is to bring back to right 
paths and to hope. The relation between Joanna and this girl 
is described in an effective way. The untaught, undisciplined 
creature whom Joanna somehow contrives to care for is a fine 
sketch. 
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Little Folks Magazine. (Cassell and Co.)—Of this favourite 
ine we have the first half-yearly volume. It is of the usual 

good quality, and, besides its other attractions, contains a fine 
story from the pen of Mrs. Molesworth, second to none among 
writers for “little fo .’ This is “ Sheila’s Mystery.” 
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Illustrated Catalogues post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


[STERLAKEN .— PENSION REBER. — Comfortably 


arranged for winter, which is very pleasant and health-giving in Interlaken. 





VIGOR’S 
HORSE EXERCISE AT HOME. — The 


HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR’S NEW SUBSTITUTE 
for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested and approved of by the most noted 
Equestrians of the day; it has been ago ordered by H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, and is pronounced by Dr. ys = Fleming, 0.B., late Pre- 
sident Royal College Veterinary Surgeons, and ipal Veterinary Surgeon 
to the British Army, to be a most efficient home substitute for the live horse. 
It quickens the circulation, reduces obesity, stimulates the liver, and aids 
digestion, Tbe Lancet says :— The expense and difficulty of riding on a live 
horse are avoided.”—Fall particulars of VIGOR and OO., 21 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, W. 





The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ss Pp ECTAC L ES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes,” 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


FIRST 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


5 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK,. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOE, TEOH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS BEGIN OOTOBER 8th. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1.) For Regular Day Students, 
(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 





RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 

ment of boys, has TWO VACANOIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 

ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 

term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DESTERR"-HUGHES 
(late High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Oare. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcusisHop of ArmaGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
_ Clough ; Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 





DINBURGH.—SUPERIOR BOARD offered for 

STUDENT in Professional Gentleman’s Family. Large house; good 

sew:  ‘apeee references.—** No, 598,’’ Robertson and Scott, Hanover Street, 
inburgh. 





R. W. A. GILL, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, and Mr. HOWARD 

GILL, B.A, late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, PREPARE 

a few PUPILS for the UNIVERSITIGS, or other Courses, at Oarrington, 

Milford-on-Sea, Hants. Golf, boating, tennis, hunting, fishing, &c. Bracing 
climate.—Terms and references on application. 





JINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 

DAUGHTERS ajtending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 

Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 

Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23th, 





ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
LIMI1TED.—Lyddon Hall, Leeds, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Rowe, 
has been established as a Hall of Residenca for Students of the York-hire 
Co.lege, Fee £16 per term.—Prospectus from the Registrar of the College. 





DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 
Ediuburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL. 
Careful and thorough preparation for the Medical Examinations. Highest 





’ * ry 
Room: we'l warmed. Late dinner, nclusive terms, four to five francs a day. 





teferanc’s.—Address, ** M. D.,’’ 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 
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High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
NAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8 1 
ion for Universi Examinations. Thorough conversational are es | 
.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct. Entrances to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 


in the School. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Mi WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
0 














M ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE.—The AUIUMN TERM COMMENOES OOTOBER Isr. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A.,. LL.M., to the ing-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—_MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 20th, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to O. M. 
—o Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
sex. 





ERMANY: HALLE (near Leipzig) -HOME OFFERED 

to ONE or TWO LADIES wishing to Study, or see German life, by 
Daughter of late Prof. Karl Elze, Chaperon. Advantages in music, painting, 
and literature. Moderate terms, References: Miss Toulmin Smith, Highgate, 
London, N.; Dr. L. Proescholdt, Friedrichsdorf, Homburg-i-Taunus ; exchange 
desired.—Address, Fraiilein H. ELZH, 2 Bernburger Str., Halle-a-S. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
President—H.R.H. the Ducuess or Fire. Prepares for all Diplomas and 
Degrees Open to Women. Total fees for School and Royal Infirmary, £95. WIN- 
TER SESSION opens OCTOBER 9tb.—For Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr, SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





A N experienced WRITER is willing to READ AUTHORS’ 

MSS. It is always best to pay for an opinion. Instead of bothering an 
Editor or embarrassing a Friend, send the MS, to Advertiser.—‘ OC, K., 2,449,”” 
Sell’s Advertising Offices, London, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





YPEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage 


IVERPOOL anp LONDON anpd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





INVESTED FUNDS... £8,406,405, 
FIRE, LIFE, 
ENDOWMENTS, 
ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured, 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


cele ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0 se «0 18,000,000 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
ConTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NvumsBeEr, 

“ LoG-ROLLING” OaNaDA, 

Carrey BrorHers, Limitep, AGAIN. 

THE CaNaDIAN IMPERIAL Fast STEAMERS JOB, 

Hints and MEMORANDA FOR INVESTORS. 
Money and Stock Markets—The Bank of England Meeting—The Recon- 
struction of Mortgage Insurance Companies—The Trustees’, &., Corpora- 
tion—American Official Oriticisms of ‘‘ Assessment” Insurance — The 
Position of Auditors—A Protest from Los Angel An Inconvenient 
Telegraphic Co-partnery in the East—Another Atlantic Cable. 

Company Notes. 
British Steamship Investment Trust—American and General Mortgage 
and Investment—Oalumet and Hecla Mining Co.—Mr. J. L. Lombard and 
the United States Guarantee and Trust Corporation—General Steam 
Navigation Co.—Victoria Steamboat Comp.ny. 

Notices or Books, &c. 

A Oriticat Inpex To New InvESTMENTS. 

BALANCE-SHEET Facts AnD INFERENCES, 














CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW Books. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 
THE Oniga In 1854 anv 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.0,B v.0 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE SECOND Empire. Part II. By William Graham, ae 
Our Worxmén’s Dier anp Waaes. By Thomas Oliver, M.D, 
An ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE IN Paris. By Frederic Harrison, 
THE EXTERMINATION OF GREAT Game IN SouTH AFRica, 
Tur LEGISLATION OF Fear. By Ouida. By H. A. Bryden, 
In Syria. By Frederic Carrel. 
Mapagascar. By Vazaha. 
A PRETENDER AND His Famity. By Albert D. Vandam, 





COLONEL POLLOK. 


INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT ang 


TRAVEL, ByCotoneL Pottox. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
[Neat week, 
CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDI. 


GENOUS BRITISH BIRDS. By Cartes Dixon. With : 
piece of Eggs. Crown 8vo, 63. Colonred Fronts ? 


JOHN HARRISON. 


The DECORATION of METALS, CHASING, 


REPOUSSE, and SAW PIERCING. By Jonn Harrison, Wi " 
trations, crown 8yo, 33, 6d, > ~ bis pony a 


New Novels. 
ANNA O, STEELE. 


CLOVE PINK: a Study from Memory. By 


Anna C, Steere, Author of “So Runs the World A Ad 
8s, 6d. Second Edition, mye ede” 


The EARL DESART, 


GRANBOROUGH. By the Earl Desart. 


2 vols. [Neat week, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS, 
OLIVER CROMWELL.—A HISTORY. 


Comprising a Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and Speeches,. 
and an Account of the Political, Religious, and Military Affairs of Kngland 
during his Time. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH. With Portrait and 
Plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. [October 1st, 





‘** HEROES OF THE NATIONS ”? SERIES. 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, crown 8y0, cloth gilt, 5s. ; 
roxburgh, 6s, 


Ready early in October. 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. By J. L. Srracuan- Davipso A, i 
Ouileve Oaford. xy, M.A,, Fellow of Balliol 


Previously issued: — NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, PERICLES, 
THEODORIC, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, JULIUS CASAR, JOHN WYCLIF, 
NAPOLEON, HENRY of NAVARRE, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE CZARS AND 
THE RUSSIANS. 


By ANATOLE LEROY BEAULIEU. Translated from the French by Z. A- 
RAGOZIN, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Assyria,” “ The Story of Chaldea,” &e 


3 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 


Part I.—The COUNTRY and ITS INHABITANTS, (Ready.) 12s. 6d, 
Part II.—The INSTITUTIONS. (October Ist.) 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK. 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Oornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application te the SEORETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 








Price, 1s, net, 14s, 3d. per annum; post free. 
LONDON: 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.O, 


Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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BENGER’S FOOD. 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 


Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
Pat Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888, 


tain all other Foods are rejected. It 

Pip oh is Medical Record, 

, by its excellence est iblished a 
cnemiies FOE eae gritish Medical Journal 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
Qs, 6d., 5s. and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE., Per Dozen. 


Bots. 3-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an Basen 2 
ight Dinner Wine, or for using 
bof without water. The quality 138. 7s. 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 92, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 422. per 
dozen. 
WIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1863, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1839. All early im- 


ted by ourselves. 
- ” Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


¢c 0 C O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
cecommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893, 





OLIDAY SEASON § 1894. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


A 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
MvTAN * } Seon, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free, 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
feasion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casKs and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on appetites to DUNVILLE and 00O., 
~imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 


The 
oe s 
United Service Magazine. 
Contents ror OCTOBER. Price Two Shillings. 
The ‘Kowsing.’ A Precedent of 1854. The Eprror. 
Homeward Bound, Fou Private. 
French Canada, and the Empire. 
J. CasTteELt Horpxrys. 
Modern Rifle Fire, Major Macartney. 
The Battle of Vionville. A Discussion by Colonel 
A. E. Turver, 0.B., Viscount WOLSELEY, &c. 
Our Position in the Mediterranean. H.W. WILSON. 
Naval Manceuvres. 
Lient.-Col. Sir G. S. Crarke, K.0.M G. 
The Folding Coracle as a Military Appliance, 
Dr. Dovaetas, V.0. 
Round Foreign Battle-fields : The Environs of Metz. 
Colonel F. Mavricr, 0.B. 
The Korean War to Date (with Sketch). 
Colonel F, Maurice. C.B, 
Correspondence, Reviews, &c. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’. 








Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. 

Tar Matcumaker. (Concluded) By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps. 46-48, 

“Roses” FROM THE GULISTAN (THE “‘ Rose GAR- 
DEN”’) OF Sapr. Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.1L.K., C.LE. 

As Unresotvep Discorp. By W. E. Norris. 

A Srreet Cry. By A. H. Beesly. 

bs > — JOURNAL OF GRraoROvIUS. By Mrs. 

cky. 

Across THE YEARS. By Duncan J. Robertson. 

THE UNBIDDEN Gurst. By E. W. Hornung. (Con- 
cluded.) Chaps, 18-21, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THREE YEARS WITH LOBENGULA 
AND EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By J. COOPER-CHADWICK. 

“A very interesting story of pioneer life in South 
Africa.” —Times, 

* A valuable and interesting addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject......The account of Lobengula is 
especially interesting.” —Echo. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 

LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital .......ceccereseeseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......cccccessssesssereeree 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
GOolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











London O 4 ildi 
Lan don, W.0. Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 948, OCTOBER, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
Contests. 

Tux Streets oF Paris Forty Years Ago. 

THE ACCESSION OF THE New Sutran or Morocco. 
By Walter B. Harris, 

Wo was Lost anp 1s Founp. Chaps. 17-20, 

From Were 10 Mitz, By “ A Son of the Marshes,’” 

Ports AND GEOGRAPHERS, By William Greewell, 

Tue SxkeLETon Hany. By Lady Agnes MacLeod. 


Turrty YEARS OF THE PERIODICAL Press. By T. 
H. 8. Escott. 


LEAVES FROM A GAME-Boox. By George Manners. 


THE GoLFER ry SearcH oF ACLImatTs, By Horaca 
G. Hutchinson. 


FAREWELL TO Ben Vrackir. By John Stuart 
Blackie, 


THe New AMERICAN TARIFF. 


Witiiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinbargh & London. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror OCTOBER. Price 2s, 6d. 


Tue Ereut-Hours Bit ror Misers—Its Economic 
Errect. By Emerson Bainbridge, © 

East AnD West. By Elis¢ée Reclus. 

CaBIneT Councils AND CanpiIp Frienps, By T. 
H. 8. Escott. 

Ports OF Provencr. By Cécile Hartog. 

THE WoRK OF THE BEER-Monrr. By John Rae. 

Our Most DistinauisHep Reroucer. By Edith 
Sellers. . 

FRENCH PRISONS AND THEIRINMATES. By Edmuad 
R. Spearman. 

JOSEPH PRiIgsTLY IN Domestic Lire. By Madame 
Bellce, 

Tus ExGiish VERSION OF THE LoRD’s PRAYER, 
By A. N. Jannaris, 

WeIsMannism Once More. By Herbert Spencer. 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P, 
CHRISTIANITY AND Communism. By W. S, Lilly. 
Country-House Parties. By E. F. Benson. 
A Pouitican Brirp’s-Eye View. By Frederick 
Greenwood, 
SECRETS FROM THE Court OF Spary.—VI. 
Dry Fiy-Fisnina. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. 
~— East-inp and Crime. By Rev. A. Osborne 
ay. 
WomeEN In THE Cotonies. By Gilbert Parker. 
THE Comina Book Season (1891-95.) 
1. Bettes Lettres. By George Saintsbury. 
2. Ficrton. By Arthur Waugh. 
Tue UNDEFINABLE. A Fantasia. I!, Concluded. 
By Sarah Grand. 
Cuess. With Problems. By I. Gunsberg. 


London: W. Hernemany, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. OCTOBER. Price 2s, 6d. 


EPIsopES OF THE MonrTH. 

SHaLL WE DeG@raDE UUR STANDARD OF VALUE? By 
Lord Farrer, 

Tue Drirt or PsrcuicaL Researcu, By F, W. H. 
yers. 

A Country House Questiox. By “xX.” 

THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT. By St. Loe Strachey. 
Some Oxrorp Memvriss, By T. H. 8S. Escott. 

AN AMeExican Utopia. By Edward Porritt. 

THE PuoR Man’s Cow. By H. W. Wolff. 

** PROBLEMS OF THE Far East.” By Captain Maxse, 
A Very Licut Railway. By Miss Jane Barlow, 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C._ 











JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s, 44d. 
THE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1894-95. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 





Qa 

ATALOGUE of PAMPHLETS.— 

Now in the Pres, and will be issued shortly, a 
CATALUGUE of between Forty and Fifty Thousand 
Pawphlets, chiefly Anc ent, arranged under Subjects, 
Localities, and Authors’ Names, including many 
very rare and valuable.—Collectors desiring a Copy 
should apply to the Publishers, CLEMENT and 
PALMER and Co., 100 Southampton Row, London, 
W.c, 


NOTICE.—In future the Inp=x to the “Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday wm January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yoarly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 





each, 
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MESSRS. A. CONSTABLE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
First Series. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
This Edition contains some Poems which did not appear in the previous Edition, 
The Second Series of A COUNTRY MUSE will be published in uniform style. 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. 


By COUNT GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, 
Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Brussels. 

An Authorised Translation. Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D.,K.C.I E., 
0.8.1., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour and of the French 
Academy. 

With Five Full-Page Plates and 139 Illustrations in the Text. Medium 8vo. 


NEXT WEEK. 


ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS IN 
INDO-CHINA. 


By J. CHAILLEY-BERT. 
Authorised English Translation, By ARTHUR BARING BRABANT. 
With an Introduction, Maps, Notes, and an Index, Orown 8vo. 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, nearly 600 pages, 16s, 


WAYS AND WORKS IN INDIA. 


By G. W. MacGEORGE, M.L0.E., 
Late Officiating Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for Railways, 
This Volume gives a Concise Account of the Native and European Engineering 
Works in India from the Earliest Times, with special reference to Canals, Rail- 
ways, and Bridges. With numerous Illustrations taken from Photographs and 
from Original Drawings. Five Maps and an Index, demy 8vo, 16s. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Feap 4to, 779 pages, with numerous I!\lustrations and Plans, 
cloth extra, 21s. net. 


ADDISCOM BE: 


IT3 HEROES AND MEN OF NOTE. 
By COLONEL HENRY M. VIBART, Royal (Madras) Eng'neers. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Rozerts, G.C.B., of Candahar. 

** Colonel Vibart may be congratulated on the manner in which he has broaght 
out the characteristics of the place at a time when its appliances were in full 
cperation; and if all its readers could only appreciate, as the initiated cannot 
fail to do, the life-like drawings and portraits which accompany and illustrate 
his descriptive letterpress, bis reminiscences of Addiscombe would meet with 
immense and universal applause.” — Atheneum. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO _— IT3 HEROES AND MEN 
OF N ‘si 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HAILEY- 
BURY COLLEGE. 


By the late BRAND SAPTE, Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, FREDERICK 
CHARLES DANVEKS, PERCY WIGRAM, Sir STEUART COLVIN 
BAYLEY, and many other Contributors. 

Feap. 4to, 668 pages, cloth, 21s. net ; also a Small Edition on Large 
Paper, at 42s, net. 

**Much care and trouble have been taken over this volume, which forms a 
handsome specimen of publishing enterprise ’’—Speaker, 


THE RULING RACES OF PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES 


IN INDIA, SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA, AND SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
By J, F. HEWITT, Late Commicsioner of Chota Nagpore. 
With Diagrams and Mans. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“The grest learning of the book and the many matters of interest on which it 
touches by the way must always give it a high value in the esteem of those who 
study the beginning of history.”—Scotsman. 

MOGUL 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS in the 


EMPIRE. An entirely New Edition, with Illustrations and Reproductions 
of Maps from Early Editions. By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem, As.Soc, 
Bengal, F.8.A. Scot. Crown 8vo, pp. liv.-500, 6s. net. 
“The old translation has now been revised and edited in a very scholarly 
fashion.” —Times, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and otber 
Surveys, under the direction of J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.8.E., &c. 
In half-morocco, or full bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 
“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the 
traveller in India and the student at home.”—Athenzum, 


THE “ WHITEHALL EDITION” OF THE 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited from the Original Texts by H. ArTHUR DOUBLEDAY, with the szssist- 
ance of T. Grrcory Foster and KOBERT ELSON. 
This Edition of Shakespeare’s Works will be completed in 12 volume:, each of 
which will be sold separately. 
The volumes are hand ly bound in buckram and in cloth, 53. per volume ; 
also in half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. per volume, Imperial lé6mo. Vols, I., L., 
ill, 1V. now ready. Prospectus on application. 


DAYS IN THULE WITH ROD, 
GUN, AND CAMERA. 


By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Author of “ The Book of the All-Round Angler,’ “‘ Thames Rights and Thames 
Wrongs,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s, ¢d. 

“It really looks as if ‘the devil's riddle were mastered,’ If so, anglers will 
bless Mr, Bickerdyke, who in any case his provided them with an amusing and 
humorous pocket volume cleverly illustrated.”—From an article of SaLmo 
Igeitans in the Saturday Review. 


OCTOBER NUMBER, NOW READY. 
No. 178. 15th Year of Publication. Price 6d. 


i Me ee od ee DOT ST": 


Photographer and Decorator. 
An IuLust2zaTeD MontTHLy JouRNAL OF ApPpLieD ART. 


ARCHIBALD CONSIrABLE and CO., 
Publishers to the India Office, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESIMINSTER, 





my 


A SELECTION FROM 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s, net, 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 


Fourteen Plates, Designed and Etched by Witu1am Strang 
R.P.E. Printed on thick Japanese Paper by F. Goulding, 


*,* ALSO FIFTY SETS of early impressions of the 
plates specially printed by F. Goulding on Old French 
Hand-made Paper, and mounted, in a Portfolio. Each 
Portfolio numbered and signed by the Artist. Price £3 3s, 
net, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net. 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD and NEw, 


By E. P. Earpuzy Witmor and E.C. Srrearreiup. With 
four Original Etchings by D. Y. Cameron, R.P.E. 


Notr.—This book contains personal reminiscences of Thackeray and of Life 
at the Old London School, as well as a full accoant of Life, Work, and Athletics, 
at Godalming, 


In 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The HERO of ESTHONIA, and other 


Studies in the Romantic Literature of that Country. By W. 
F, Kirsy, F.Z.S., F.L.8., Corresponding Member of the 
Finnish Literary Society. With a Map of Esthonia, 


Nore.—In this work an account of the unique Ancient Literature and Folk. 
lore of Esthonia is presented to English readers for tho first time. 


In 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top. Uniform with “ The Life 
of Michelangelo Buonarroti.” Price 36s. net. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. Compiled from his Papers and Correspondence 
by Horatio F. Brown. With Portraits and other I)lustra- 
tions. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, as Man 


and Author. By Joun AppinatTon Symonps. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


BLANK VERSE. By Joun Appincroy 


Symonps. Reprinted at the Author’s special request. 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


MELTING SNOWS. By Prince Emi 


zu ScuénaicH-CaRoLaTH. Translated by Maraaret Symonps. 


In 1 vol. small 4to, buckram, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


MATTEO BANDELLO. Twelve Stories 


Selected and Done into English, with a Memoir of the Author. 
By Percy PINKERTON, 


A NEW EDITION, WITH THE PLATES CAREFULLY 
REVISED AND CORRECTED, 


FOURTH EDITION, with 132 Plates, nearly 2,000 distinct 
specimens, all coloured by hand, 4 vols. super-royal 8vo, price 
£6 6s. Now £3 3s. net. 


A NATURAL HISTORY of 
BRITISH MOTHS. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A, 
Author of “A History of British Butterflies,” “ A History of 
British Birds,” &c. 


Norsr.—In this New Edition the Plates have been carefully revised and correcte®,. 
and the book has been increased in size, so that it is now uniform with the Rev.. 
F. O. Morris’s other Works on Natural History. 


COMPLETION of the BORDER 


WAVERLEY. Edited by Anprew Lana. 


Complete sets of Forty-eight Volumes may now be obtained 
from all Booksellers. Price, in cloth, £14 8s. The price of sets 
in leather bindings may be obtained from the Booksellerz. 


SEPARATE NOVELS CAN ALWAYS BE HAD. 





London: JOHN ©, NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand- 
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MACMILLAN AND CO0’S NEW BOOKS. 
CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. With 


Preface by AusTrx Dossoy, and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, Orown 
8yo, gilt, or edges uncut, 63. 
* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited, Saper-royal 8vo, printed on J, 
Co.'s Hand-made Paper, bound in buckram, 30s. net. 

[Cranford Series, 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by 
ApoLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. With 400 Illustrations and 
11 Plates, Super-royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited 


with Notes and Introduction, by A, W. Potuarp, 2 vols., 10s. 
[Eversley Series, 


LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 


By ©, J. Vaveuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY; or, His- 
torical Gieanings from Ancient Whitby Records. By the Rev. J.C. Arxinsoy, 
D.0.L., Canon of York, Editor of “The Whitby Chartulary,” &c., and 
Author of “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,” With Illustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Ray- 


LeicH, F,R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 2 vols, 
Vol, I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, net, 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGY: SYS- 


TEMATIC and PRACTICAL. By Professor D. J. Hamitron. Copiously 
Illustrated. Vol. If, Parts I. and II, Medium 8vo, 15s. net each Part. 
(Vol, I., 21s. net.) 


An INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT of 
CERTAIN MODERN IDEAS and METHODS in PLANE ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY. By Ounarxorre Anaas Scort, D.Se., Girton College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, 
8vo, 10s, net. 


The THEORY of CONDITIONAL SEN- 


TENCES in LATIN and GREEK. By Ricuarp Horron-Smirz, M.A, 
One of her Majesty’s Counsel, formerly Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 2is, net. 


STUDIES and EXERCISES in FORMAL 


LOGIC. By Joun NevitLE Kernes, M.A. Third Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
GreeEn and Miss Kate Noraate, Part XXXVII. Super-royal 8vo, 1s, net. 
(Vols, I, II., and III, Super-royal 8yo, 12s, each, net.) 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Witt1am Atpis WricHT. Edition de Luxe, 40 vols, Super-royal 8yvo, 
6s, net per vol. 

Vol. XXV, TROILUS and CRESSIDA. 
Vol, XXVI. The TRAGEDY of CORIOLANUS, 


J 
. 
Dickinson and 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


New Volume. 
A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary 


ANGELA Dickens, Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 420, OCTOBER, Price ls. 
ConTENTS. 
i, CroMwELL’s Views on Sport. By O. H. Firth. 
2, Tue Historica, Novet. By George Saintsbury. Part ITI. 
3, Tue New Japanese CoystitvTion. By C. B. Roylance-Kent, 


4, CHapreRs FRom SomE Unwritten MEMOIRS, By Mrs. Ritchie, XI.—Iy 
ITay, 


5. Tae Littte Oxay Gop, 

6, A New Pipr-Pxor, 

7. SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLING. 

8. A Rerormer’s Wire. By Mrs. Steel. 


9. THe REBELLION IN THE WEST INDIES, By the Hon, J. W. Fortescue, 
I—GRENADA, 


10. British Ricuts ry Eayrr, By M. J, Farelly, 
11, £1sTER CorDELIA, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents ror OCTOBER, 1894. 


1, A MODERN HERO. Chaps, 1-8, 

2, MORITURI TE SALUTANT. 

3. SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MASTER OF BALLIOE, 
4, SHADOWS. 
5. A MODERN INTERPRETER, 
6. THE EQUILIBRIUM OF MRS, TOLLMAGE. 

7. PANDORE; or, Les Devx GenspaRMEs. 

8. WITH THE ISLANDERS OF USHANT. 

9. LEAVES FROM FRA GIOVANNI’S DIARY. 

10. MUSETTE. 

ll. IMPRESSIONS OF RAJPUTANA.—III, A DAY IN CAMP. 
12, HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. Chaps. 3-4, 
13, THE ADVENTURESS. (Conclusion.) 








NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 21s. 





New Novels at the Libraries. 
THE INTENDED. By H. De Vzrz 


StacrooLe, In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 63, 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By 


Rosa N. Carer, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURESS. By Mrs. 


Annie Epwarpes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &, In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. By 


Neri Curistison, In 2 vols, crowa 8vo. 





“* Mrs, Wood has certainly an art of novel writing which no rival possesses in 
the same degree or kind. It is not, we fancy, a common experience for any one 
to leave one of these novels unfinished.”—Spectator, 


Between One and Two Million Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 


Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, well 
printed on good paper, and neatly bound, price 33s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





—2 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen No, post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon, Oode, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








——_—_~>——— 

Ovrsipz Paes, TWELVE Guineas, 
on 21010 Oj Narrow Column Perri #10 0 
PERE N  csgasncadsoeocrescsinetote . 5 5 O| Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page .iccccseees sooovee 212 6 | Quarter-Column .scsrserseee O17 6 


CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page eeecoeceeecers eoocse £1414 0 1 Inside Page Oeteeseoeeccceeceeceaeen #21212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY of SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By E. J. 


Suscox, Author of “Natural Law,”’ &c. 2 vols. large 8vo, 32s. ‘‘ To examine 
80 comprehensive a work in any detail is quite impossible in the space at our 
disposal ; but we may say that it is a contribution to economical and social 
history of exceptional value and importance, which displays much patient and 
laborious research, keen insight, and rare powers of interpretation and generalisa- 
tion,” —TIMES, 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES MACPHER- 


SON. By Bartey Saunpers. Containing a particular Account of Macpher- 
son’s Famous Quarrel with Dr. Johnson. Engraved Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“*Mr. Bailey Saunders may be congratulated on the honesty of purpose per- 
wading his work from end to end, for diligent research, and for the satisfactory 
results which do ample justice to Macpherson and his Ossian.” —MoRNinG Post. 


MR. PICKET PIN and HIS FRIENDS. 


By Price Cortier. Illustrated, 33, 6d. ‘* The true story of the relations 
between the U.S. Government and the Indians has never yet been impartially 
written. Mr. Collier’s little book is decidedly something in the way of a contri- 
bution to that much-needed history. Knowledge and good sense and a pleasant 
humour characterise the bovk.’’—Saturpay Review. “A delightful little 
book, full of fun, on the American Indian as he is after civilisation, whisky, 
bayonets, Indian agents and white men’s greed have nearly done with and for 
him.”—DaI_y CHRONICLE. 


WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, and 


MARSH. By J. W. Tort, F.E.S. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 2.64. ‘'A book 
of varied charm and interest to all field collectors and active naturalists, 
admirably vivacious. Mr, Tutt is an excellent observer of nature, and writes 
in a style that is pleasing and unpretentious.”—SatTurpaY Review. “ Exactly 
what is required to enable birds, moths, and flowers to be identified and, still 
better, to be understood, It is a pleasure to commend it,”—ACAaDEMY. 


ON EXPRESSION in NATURE. By William 


Mary, M.D. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. ‘‘ A very charming and very original treatise, 
highly suggestive and instructive from beginning to end.”—NaTIONAL OBSERVER. 


GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By E. Betrort Bax. Small demy 8vo, 5s. [Ready.] 
Introduction—First Signs of Socirl and Religious Revolt—The Reformation 
Movement —Literature of the Reformation Period—Folk-lore of the Reforma- 
tion— The German Town —The Revolt of the Knighthood—Country and Town 
at the End of the Middle Ages—The New Jurisprudence—Three Appendices. 


STUDENTS’ ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. 


By J. R. Crank Hart, M.A., Ph.D, 4to (treble column), 15s, 


The GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a 


National Policy. By SrenseR WitKtnson. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘‘ The lucidity with 
which the present European situation is reviewed in these pages, and the power 
and acumen with which all its issues are examined, deserve unqualified praise,” 
—SaturpaY REVIEW. 


The ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its Promises 


and Perils. By ArNoLD Waite. $vo, 7s. 61. ‘‘ Contuins many suggestive 
and even penetrating apercus on the political a:.d social problems of our day.” 
—Times. “ Whether one agrees with him or not, one must admire the vigour 
and epigrammatic points of his jeremiads,”—ScotsMay. 


SOCIALISM: an Examination of its Nature, 


its Strength, and its Weakness. By Prof. R.T. Ety, Ph.D., LL.D. 63. [Ready. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCHEMES. 


By James McCLELLAND, 35. 64. [ Ready. 


SOBER by ACT of PARLIAMENT. By F. 


A. McKenziz. 3:.6d. “ Asa summary of drink legislation and temperance 
experiment in the past, for those who really desire information it is invaluable, 
being throughout, in rts statistics and comments, impartial to the verge of un- 
necessary candour,”—PaLL Matt Gazerik, 


A WOMAN’S VERSION of the KREUTZER SONATA, 


WHOSE WAS the BLAME? By Mrs. James 


Grecor. With a Prologue from the Russian«f Prince GaLitzEN. 33, 6d. 
He ste is a note of quiet sincerity in the sad autobiography.” —JITERARY 
ORLD. 


PANTA RYE: a Prelude. By ‘“‘Eremus” 


and Another. 3s 6d, ‘'A really remarkable book and quite a curiosity in 
fiction...... A heterogeneous medley of social satire, starting adventure, and 
whimsical dissertations on all subjects and sundry, from primitive marriage ‘o 
metaphysics ; fantastic and extravagant to the last degree, but always bright 
and often really uitty,’’—PaLL MALL GazettE, 


LAURA ARBUTHNOT. By John Meredith. 


8yo, 63. “* There is no doubt of the power displayed in this story, although it 
is of the painful up-to-date ..... All the leading characters are well drawn,”— 
—Spectator “A cleverly written sketch of the sort of fate which auaits a 
woman with an ambguous past who chooses to marry a man against the wish 
of all his friends and relatives.’—Dauy TrLrGraPH. “Clever and well 
written, The author’s future as a novelist would seem to be of more than 
ordinary promise.”—MORNING Post. 


A QUESTION of CASUISTRY: a Dialogue 


and a Dénouement. By Atec MacHEILD. 33.6d. “ Unquestionably an enter- 
taining and clever story’’—Scotsman. “There is an unusual amount of 
smart and clever writing in it.”—LITERARY WORLD. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 





MR. MURRAY’S List, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 63. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF WAVERLEY. 
By Professor RALEIGH, University Colloge, Liverpool, ‘ 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, 
series of University Extension Manuals. 5 [ Ready prs the 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 73. 61. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. 8. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 


ee ee [Ready newt week, 
A New Series, Svo, 14+. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Traxslated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE, 


CONTENTS, 


I.—UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 

IL,—FounpERS OF RELIGIONS. 
IlIl.—Tue Empire OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS Successors, 
IV.—ANAGNI. 

V.—Tue Destruction OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
VI.—TsE History or RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 
VIL—Various Estimates OF THE FrENcH REVOLUTION, 

VIIL.—Tue LItRRATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


[Ready newt week, 


With Portrait, crown 870, 12s, 
THIRD EDITION OF 
SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 
By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, with a Memoir, and Some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 
THe MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 





8vo, 12s. 


THE PEASANT STATE. 


AN ACCOUST OF BULGARIA IN 1891, DERIVED FROM A 
RECENT VISIL TO THE COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD DICEY, O.B. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF FOUR CONTINENTS. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A TOUR IN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
AND NORTH AMERICA IN 1893, 


By the DUCHESS or BUCKINGHAM ayp CHANDOS, 
With Portraits and Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, &c. 


Just out, 8vo, 12s, not, 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 


FROM THE EARLY DAYS bah _— INDIA COMPANY TO THE 
MUTINY. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.O.B. 
A New Library Edition, with Coloured Map3 and considerabl2 Ad tions. 


A NEW, ENLARGED, and REVI3ED EDITION, 8vo, 183, 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL 


DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. A 
New, Enlarged, and Revi-ed Edition, w.th many New Plans and Lllustra- 
tions, Edited by G. EK, Martnp1n, M.A., forms:ly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. With over 800 Lilustrations. 


2 vols, crown 870, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. 
WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 
Including an Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture, origina ly 
pub.iste] in ‘* Essays and Reviews.” 
By the late B, JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol Oullege, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Edited and Condensed by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of treek in the University of St, Andrews, 

The present Edition is so divided that the text of the Episti!es, together wit 
the Notes and Introduct ons, forms the Firsc Volume, whilst tue Kssays aad 
Dis-ertations are contained ia the Second Volum2, ‘ihe Vo!umes can be pouz2; 
separately. 


8vo, 12s, 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. 


ESSAYS BY VARIOUS WRITERS ON THE EOON 'MICAL AND SOCIAL 
ASPEOTS OF FREE EXCHANGE AND KINDRED sUBJ#OUTS. 
’ Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “‘ A History of the English Poor,” Editor of ‘A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 


THIRD EDITION, ttoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, with 175 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 24s, 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


FOR THE USE '}F OFFICERS OF THK NaVY, THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, SHIPO W)ERS, SHIPBUILDERS, AND YACHTSMEN. 
By W. H. WHITE, C.B., F.RS., 
Assistant-Contreller and Director of Navai Construction, Royal Navy. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and Colonel H. 
WALROND. With Contributions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, Rev. EYRE W. 
HUSSEY, Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD, J. BALFOUR PAUL, and L. W. MAXSON. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








































NEW BOOK BY MR, FROUDE. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of 


Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, lis. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the 


COMMONWEALTH, 1650—1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By 
MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &c. [Shortly. 








NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and Prepared for Publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, 
M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Oxford, and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 4 vols. 8vo. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., 36s. (ready). Vol. III., 18s. [On October 3rd. 





2 vols. 8vo, with 42 Full-page Photo-Intaglio Plates and 34 Illustrations in the Text, 36s. net. 


MEMORIALS of ST. JAMESS PALACE. By 


EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, &c. [Shortly. 


ARE REE 





MR, LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew 


LANG. With 22 Plates and 82 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On October 3rd. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


The PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. Rider Haggard, 


Author of “ She,” “ Montezuma’s Daughter,” &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[In October. 





Alek acta EMR? SU Ta 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie | PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 


STEPHEN, formerly President of the Alpine Club. New Edition, with Addi- Korza—Cuina. By the Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All Souls 
tions and 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. College, Oxford; Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” With 


: Fr EDIN BU RGH t th ANTARCTIC 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 21s. 
: ro Oo e€ . 
3 pag 4 G. Burx Murnoon, Artist. Profasely Illustrated by the Author. | WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by per- 


Supplemented by the Science Notes of the Naturalists of the Expedition, ey Ra Re Sy - , : 
E pers published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals 
W. 8. Bruce, J. J, W. Campbell, and 0. W. Donald, M.B, in ye 2 days. and Magazines. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.O.LE., 0.8.1, Author of 
‘* Seas and Lands,” “The Light of Asia,” &c. With 23 Plates and 22 Illustra- 


STUDIES of N ATURE on the co AST of jong _ the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby and from Photographs. 


Bifag Coferln MutT tao Se Beaty Wo Soo 
ull- te 2 ns in the Tex » Noel Jobn- 

nie . CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. By Henry 

P L ,D.D., D.O.L., LL.D,, late C: d Ch ll f St. "Se 

PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on| Gtowssw ise — | Ce 


Social Reform. By the Rev. Canon and Mrs, Barnett, Second Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 
: LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES, DEGEERS. By’ iHiraseer Monrusn Luckocr, D.D Dees of Licked, 


Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready, 


NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUC- 
TION. By O. Couson, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant-Director of Works, Admiralty. SPIRITU. AL L AW in the N ATUR AL WORLD 


With 365 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. i pate . 
A Metaphysical and Psychical Exposition of the Operations of the Holy Spirit. 


ese Tee and other Agencies, By J. W. THomas, F.1.0., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, 68, 
The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung, 
Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &. Crown 8yo, 63. WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 
° Revived and entirely Rewritten by H. F M M.A., D.Sc., Fi 
A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Rom ance er lately ‘Aenehen Beaten of "Ciiaiater ta, A vollenn 
ofthe Futare, By Joux Jacom Aston, With 10 Tustration, crown SroGs.|  Hndon;and MM; Parusox Mur, MA. E22. allow and Prweator 


Emi t C ib 3. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I, d II., 42s, ¥ 
The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, | Voi tir, 22't0s. (rendy), VoL IV, £335,” [Gn October Sra 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ One Good Guest,” &e. 3 vol:. crown 8vo. i 


[In a few days. j 
NUGGETS in the DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWL; | ee eee ea eee ay 


and other Australian Tales. By ANDREW ! OBERTSON, Author of “The Science, London, Assistant-Examiner in Chemistry, Science and Art Depart- 
Kiduapped Squatter.” Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. | In a few days. ment. Crown 8yo, 6s, 61, {In a few days, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 


& COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON. 





Venice Depicted by Pen & Pencil. 
Adapted by Mrs. Anraur Bett (N. D’Anvers), Author of “‘ The Elementary 
History of Art,” &c., from the German of Henry Pert. With 180 Full-page 
and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other 
celebrated Venetian Artists. In 1 hand 4to volume, cloth extra, 2°s. 

*,* A Limited Number of Copies, in a Superior Binding, at 32s. [December. 


History of Engraving in England. 
By Louis Fagan. Illustrated by 100 Typical Examples reproduced from 
Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying the Progress 
of the Art from the End of the Sixteenth Century to the Earlier Years of 
‘her Majesty’s Reign. The Edition is strictly limited to 100 Copies. In 
3 Sections, each in Portfolio. Price £25 net. (Section IIL, completing 
the Work, just ready.) 


The Art of the World. 


Illustrated with Reproductions, with the special approval of the Artists, of 
numerous Masterpieces of Modern English, American, French, German, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Italian Art. The Work will be issued in two hand- 
somely bound Volumes, each Volume containing 25 Photogravures, printed 
from Oopperplates, 50 Typogravures, Facsimiles in Colour, and some 125 
Typogravures in the Text, all by Goupil. Price £12 12s, net. [December. 


Russian Art. Containing Twenty- 


four Photogravures, reproduced from the best examples of modern Russian 
Art, aud printed on plate paper, 22} by 16. With Explanatory Text (in English) 
by A. N. Scuwaktz, Professor at the Imperial University of Moscow. The 
whole inclosed in a strong Portfolio, price £5 5s, net. [Ready. 


An Elementary History of Art, 


ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, ani PAINTING. By Mrs. Arraur 
Bett (N. D‘Anvers), Author of ‘‘ The Art Guide to Europe,” “The Life of 
Raphael d’Urbino,” &. Fourth Edition, Revised and brought up to Date 
by the Author. Illustrated with 375 Engravingse. Orown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Or in 2 vols.—I. ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE, 5s.; II, PAINTING 
in ALL AGES, 6s. [ October, 


Picturesque Ceylon.—Vol. II, 


KANDY and PERADENIYA. By Henry W.Cave. Demy 4to, numerous 
Full page Illustrations in Woodbury-gravure, gilt edges, roxburgh binding, 
28s. net. [ October. 


Tales of Adventure from the 


OLD ANNUALS, By Cnrartes Dickens, W. M. Tuacxreray, 8. T. 
CoLeringr, Sir WattEeR Scott, THomas Roscor, Barry CoRNwALL, Lor 

Joun Manners, WILL14m Howitt, and many otber Writers. With 20 Steel- 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 72. 6d. 


Artistic Travel. A Thousand 


Miles towards the Sun. By Henry Bracxsurn, Editor of “ Academy 
Notes,” &c. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and 
ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations by John Philip, R.A., E. Lundgren, 
Gustave Doré, Sydney Hall, R. Caldecott, &c. Cheaper Ed:tion, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, (October. 


Great Explorers of Africa. 


With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 25s. [October, 


HAHew Pobvels and Stories. 
Highland Cousins. By William 


Brack, Author of “A Daughter of Heth.”’ 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 63. 


[Eighth Thousand. 
Perlycross: a 





Tale of the 


Western Hills, By R. D. Bracxmore, Author of ‘* Lorna Doone,” &. In 
1 vol., cloth extra, 6s. [Twelfth Thousand. 


in the Day of Battle. By J. A. 


Stevart, Author of *‘ Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland,” &c. 3 vo's. crown 8yvo, 
cloth. LImmediately. 

John March, Southerner. By 
G. W. Caste. 1 vo). crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


[November. 


The Gates of Dawn. By Fergus 


Hume, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &. 1 vol. crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. October. 


The Man from Oshkosh. By 


JouN Hicks. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Cleopatra. By Professor George 


Essrs. 2 vo's., cloth, 6s. [Ready. 


A Witch's Legacy. By Hesketh 


J.J. Brxiu, Author of “Obeah: Witchcraft in the West Indies.’”’ New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [ October. 





Lord John Russell: being the 


Ninth Volume of the “Queen’s Prime Ministers’” Series. By Srvarr J 
Rep, With Photogravure Portrait specially reproduced for the Work from 
a Crayon by G. F. Watts, R.A. Orown 8vo, cloth, 33, 64. December, 


J. Greenleaf Whittier, the Life 


and TIMES of, 1807-1892. By S. T. Pickarp, With Portraits,2 vols 
crown 8yo. [ November, | 


The Sherman Letters. Corre. 


?—— between General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891, By 
rs, SHERMAN THORNDIKE, With Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 163, (October, 


Recollections of a Virginian, in 


the MEXICAN, INDIAN, and OIVIL WARS. By General Dasney H. 
Mavrr. With Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (October, - 


Personal Memoirs of Genera] 


GRANT. New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, [Neat week. 


Hector Berlioz, Man and 


MUSICIAN. A Critical Biography, based on Original Research. By 
Sypyey R. THompson. Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 
[In the press, 


Colour Vision: being the Tyn- 


dall Lectures delivered before the Royal Institution during the Present 
Year. By Captain Asney, 0,.B., R.E., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. [In preparation, 


The Right Hon. John Bright, 


M.P., the PUBLIC LETTERS of. Collectedand Edited, with a Memoir, by 
H. J.J. Lercu. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (October, 


Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat: 


1802-1808. With a Preface and Notes by her Grandson, Pavt pE Rémusat, 

Senator. Translated from the French by Mrs. CasHent Horry and Jouy 

Lititz. Sixth and Oheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 700 pp., i = 
ictober. 


Cheerful Thoughts of a Cheery 


PHILOSOPHER. By the Rev. Freperick ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 21s. (October, 
in the 


Health and Condition 


ACTIVE and the SEDENTARY. By N. EK. Yorxe-Davis, Licentiate of the 
Royal Oollege of Physicians of London, M.R.O.S., Author of “ Foods for the 
Fat,’’ “The Dietetics of Obesity,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 64. 


Tales from St. Paul’s Cathedral 


TOLD to CHILDREN. By Mrs. Frewen Lorp. With Plan and View of 
the West Front of the Cathedral. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. [ October. 


Jubenile Literature, 


Claudius Bombarnac. By Jules 
Verne. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Foundling Mick, By Jules Verne. 


Fally Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A Plunge into Sahara: an Adven- 


tureof To-Day, ByG, Demace. With Illustrations by Paul Crampel. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Walter Gaydon; or, An Art Stu- 


dent’s Adventures. By F. Scartett-Potrer, Author of “The Hoard of the 
Sea Wasps,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The Adventures and Misadven- 


TURES of a BRETON BOY. By Evaene Movton. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 5s. 


A Night in the Woods, and other 


Tales and Sketches. By Jamrs Weston. With 50 Illustrations, 3s. 61. 


A Mountain Path, and other Talks 


to Young People. ByJouy A. Hamrtron, Joint Author of “ Pulpit Parables 
for Young Hearers,” Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Boys.—Second Annual Volume. 


Containing nearly 800 Illustrations, including numerous Coloured Plates, 
besides Serial and Short Stories by G. A. Henty, GrorGe ManviLLe Fenn, 
J. A. Stevart, Ascorr R. Hore, Frank Cowper, Rospert Overtoy, R. D. 
CHETWODE, and many other equally well-known and popular Authors. 
840 pp., handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt bevelled boards, unique ani 
attractive design, 7s. 64, 
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